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A Govern 


have the approval of the highest authorities on internat 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itselt or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 


territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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ed World 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles nd proposals 


ional law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America, 


other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decisien 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 25, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shail take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIIL. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 


boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 


half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


NINETY-TWO YEARS OF AGE 


rk. CHAUNCEY DEPEW is now eighty-six years of 
M age. We recently-heard him remark that for the 
first eighty years of a man’s life he is afraid that others 
will think him older than he really is; but that for the 
second eighty years he is afraid that people will not 
believe him to be as old as he really is. It is true that 
there comes a time in the life of a man or of an organi- 
zation when age is looked upon as a matter of pride. 
The American Peace Society is proud of its age. Born 
out of the reaction against the international struggles 
of the period just before and immediately following the 
opening of the nineteenth century, it has lived through 
many It has preached continuously its great 
cardinal principles. It has kept the faith with America. 
It has retained the support of good men, philanthro- 
pists, publicists, statesmen. It has created an honorable 
history. 
This number of the ApvocaTre oF PEACE is an anni- 
versary number. The reports of the President, Secre- 


wars. 


tary, and Treasurer, reports covering the work of the 
Society during the fiscal year ending May 1, together 


with the minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the list of officers, and other data appear 
The addresses given at the 


elsewhere in these columns. 
Society’s banquet at Rauscher’s, Washington, D. C., 
May 29, 
policy, are given in full. 


addresses relating to a constructive foreign 
Reading these utterances, it 
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must be evident that the peace movement is not dead. 
Whatever one’s views relating to the proposed League 
of Nations, to the current political issues, there is in 
this number of the Apvocarr or Peace abundant evi- 
Men re- 
tain their disposition to hold governments to their 


dence that the will to overcome war survives. 


promises that we were fighting a “war to end war,” to 
keep alive the principle that we were struggling to 
“make the world safe for democracy and democracy safe 
for the world.” It cannot be forgotten that ten million 
boys died, having been told that the struggle was a con- 
test to “overcome militarism” and the “will to power.” 


Those principles are not dead. They live. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


t THIS writing, no nomination having been made, 
A we can speak with some detachment of certain 
qualities which the next President of the United States 
We instinctively think of three. 

The next President of the United States should be 
Britain in 


should have. 
historically minded. The success of Great 
acquiring vast stretches of world empire has not been 
due to greed so much as to intelligence, a familiarity 
with past failures and achievements in large affairs. 
Her men of the foreign office and in far-flung fields 
have been educated in the theory and practice of the 
various kinds of law; in the history of negotiations, 
treaties, wars; in political facts and systems of eco- 
nomics; in the geography and statistics of States; in the 
things possible and things impossible along the ways 
of national aspiration. In similar the 
President of the United States informed. 
Ignorance of history gave to us the indefensible Paris 


matters next 


should be 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Men familiar with 
the writings of Dante and Erasmus; with the utterances 
out of 
Crucé, Grotius, Sully, Penn; with the eighteenth cen- 


seventeenth century Europe, contributions of 
Jentham, and 
the 


American Peace Society, and with the Peace Movement 


tury writings of St. Pierre, Rousseau, 
Kant; with the nineteenth century struggle of 


which it engendered, men familiar with these things 
could never have tried to overcome war by an alliance of 
the few powerful nations, an alliance to enforce its de- 
crees between States by means of an organized body of 
men with qualifications backed only by shot and shell. 
Men the Constitutional Convention of 


familiar with 
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1787 would have instinctively eschewed all reference to 
the coercion of States by the force of arms, and concen- 
trated their attention upon a method of international 
control under self-imposed laws interpreted by self- 
The next of the United 
States should know what has been done. 

President of the United States should be 
his 


created tribunals. President 
The next 


judicially minded. This is necessary if, under 
leadership, we are to avoid the dangers that follow in- 
evitably upon undiluted idealism, upon inconsistency 
and caprice. Knowing the facts, he should be able to 
base his judgment upon them; knowing the law, to give 
expression to it. It ought to appear necessary to him 
that he avoid convulsive movements and promise to the 
other nations nothing which America cannot consistently 


fulfill. 


peace by arms as he would avoid a pestilence, for such 


He must avoid alliances for the enforcement of 


have been the ways of all wars and their unmention- 
able miseries. Familiar with the age-long, if faltering 
climb of men toward the peaceable settlement of inter- 
national disputes, that movement culminating in The 
Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907, he will recognize 
that movement, with all its inadequacies, as the supreme 
movement of the will of nations to establish peace be- 
tween themselves and to attain unto it through that jus- 
With the 


judicial mind and temper to appreciate that. he will, 


tice which is attainable only under law. 


therefore, aim to complete the machinery already under 
way for dealing with arbitral disputes and to realize 
those plans universally agreed upon in 1907 to perfect 
plans for periodic conferences of all the nations and for 
the establishment of an international court of justice. 
Thus, his judicial mind will lead him to do his share to 
He will 


know that the peace of the world cannot be promoted by 


correct the mistake of the Paris negotiators. 


American abnegation of her essential sovereignty or 
greatness, by transferring her right of self-determination 
over to a group of foreign diplomats and_ politicians 
unrestrained by any law or any court. He will know 
this to be true of America—free, sovereign, and inde- 
He will know it to be true, also, for all of the 
His 


visions for the society of nations will show him the 


pendent. 
nations—free, sovereign, and independent as well. 
necessity first for a virile nationalism. He will commit 
the United States to no guarantee of impalpable bound- 
aries or impalpable anything else. Being judicially 
minded, he will not deign to distinguish between moral 
He 


and legal obligations, national or international. 


will work with the legislative branch of our government 
for the accomplishment of achievable results. 
of his judicial mind, he will go about these things in 
these ways, for of such is the kingdom of peace. 

The next President of the United States should have 


an international mind. 


Because 


Since our foreign policy is now 
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of greater importance than ever before, and is destined 
through the coming decade to increase in significance, 
it is vitally demanded by the interests of America and 
of the world that there shall be at the executive head of 
this nation a man unwilling to leave the fortunes of this 
or of our sister nations to chance and mere hazard. 
Such a man must, therefore, know nations other than 
this—their various resources, their governments, their 
treaty obligations, their aspirations and temperaments. 
Ile must have an intelligent grasp of international causes 
effects. He that the 
world’s past, a mind that can behold the world’s present, 


and must have eves have seen 


and a soul that reaches over the world that spreads be- 
fore. Memory, intelligence, honor, and foresight must 
be his, and these enlarged to include an East that is 
West and a West that is East in the deep things of the 
human spirit. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
PEACE OF THE WORLD 


Bem Republican plank on the League of Nations is 
wordy, paraphrastic, and repetitious: but in its af- 
firmative statements it is, from our point of view, emi- 


It affirms: 
1. That there should be a Society of Nations—“In- 


nently sound and altogether satisfactory. 


ternational Association”—growing out of an “agreement 
among the nations to preserve the peace of the world.” 

2. That such a Society of Nations should “provide 
methods” for the maintenance of “the rule of public 
right.” 

3. That this should be accomplished “by development 
of Jaw and the decisions of impartial courts.” 

1. That means should be provided for a “general 
international conference whenever peace shall be threat- 
ened by political action”; that is to say, that there 
should be a council of conciliation to consider, to discuss 
and to report upon such actions of non-justiciable char- 
acter as may be submitted by an agreement of the 
powers. 

5. That the right of self-determination shall be re- 
tained by the American people in all questions involv- 
ing the possibilities of war. 

6. That the covenant of the League of Nations, based 
upon “expediency and negotiation” and ignoring the 
American sentiment for the principles of “international 
law and arbitration,” is a signal failure. 

7. That President Wilson’s dictatorial behavior toward 
the Senate in the premises has been indefensible. 

8. That the United States Senate has simply per- 
formed its honorable duty. 

The constructive aspects of this program are so con- 
sonant with the principles and methods set forth on the 
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inside of the front cover of the Advocate of Peace that 
the members of the American Peace Society could but 
accept them in all their fullness. We respectfully sug- 
gest that now the Democratic Party adopt the same 
program and make it unanimous. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF WAR 


Ar is thought by many to be the inevitable fate 
W of man. It is openly agreed now in a number of 
quarters that when we were told that this war was a 
“war to end war” that we were lied to. The “war for 
peace,” Lloyd-George’s “never again,” were mere catch 
phrases. The from twenty to thirty wars now going on 
simply corroborate the belief that war is inevitable. 
We must keep fit and ready for the big wars now on the 
way. Our military, air, and naval supremacy are being 
challenged in various places of the world. Such are the 
views held and expressed by the Field Marshal of Great 
Britain, Chief of Staff, Sir Henry Wilson, views which 
he candidly expressed at the annual meeting of the 
Union Jack Club, London, May 19. From conversa- 
tions with army officers in this country, we have no 
doubt that the British Chief of Staff has simply ex- 
pressed the views of the American army officers. Mar- 
shal Foch has recently expressed his belief in the in- 
evitability of war. The inevitability of war is the cardi- 
nal principle of the warrior class and of other people 
the world around. 

It is not necessary to look far for further evidence 
that under conditions as they now are war is the in- 
evitable fate of us all. The failure of the League of 
Nations to prevent or to stop the war between Poland 
and Russia; the many evidences that England, upon 
closer examination of the League of Nations, recants 
and turns to the position taken by the majority of the 
United States Senate; the condemnation of the League 
by the Republican Party in convention assembled, such 
facts have led persons of a certain type to despair and 
to conclude that war is inevitable now and forever more. 
Is it not true, they ask, that all animals make war ; that 
therefore it is the natural thing in animal economy, 
including human animal economy? J. A. Thomson, 
thought by many to be the greatest living authority on 
heredity, once referred to the war of extermination 
waged by the brown rat against the black rat in Europe. 
Referring to this, a writer in Australia has recently re- 
marked that man apparently prefers “the example of 
the rat to the teachings of Christ.” But the point is 
that many men accept as a fact the inevitability of war. 

But there are other facts. International organization 
is nearer of realization today than ever before. As 
pointed out elsewhere in these columns, the Republican 
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Party favors it and pledges itself to work for it. Of 
course, the Democratic Party will do the same. An 
association of nations—a society of nations, as we prefer 
to say—an agreement of the States forming such a 
society that no nation shall of right take a preponder- 
ating part in it, such a society is inevitable. In other 
words, a society of nations where no great or small 
powers shall contend and dominate because of their size 
merely, but where all together shall concern themselves 
with the welfare of the whole, that is the aspiration of 
thinking men everywhere. 

Two American citizens are now in Europe doing their 
share to finish the great task all but completed at The 
Hague in 1907, the task of creating a judicial union of 
the nations to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions shall be parties, a union pledging the 
good faith of the contracting parties to submit their 
justiciable disputes—that is to say, differences involving 
law or equity—to a permanent court of this union whose 
decisions will bind not only the litigating nations, but 
also all parties to its creation. The names of these men 
are Elihu Root and James Brown Scott. There are 
facts opposed to the argument that war is inevitable. 

As for the proposition that all animals make war, the 
reply is that they do not. The well-known Thomson 
was mistaken about the rats. The Secretary of the Lon- 
don Zodlogical Society, Mr. Chaloners Mitchell, has re- 
cently shown that the common notion that one species 
of animals exterminates other species by means of fight- 
ing has no foundation in fact. Indeed, there is not 
now, neither has there been, any war between one species 
and another species of rat. There is no war among the 
lower animals. That some animals eat other animals 
for food is not to say that this is a part of the game of 
war. We would not say that man wages war upon cows 
and sheep for his beef and mutton. In the game of 
war—that is to say, in the game of organized killing of 
group by group—man stands alone. If war is inev- 
itable, we must seek for its inevitability, not in the 
nature of the animal world outside man, but within the 
nature of man himself. Whether the nature of man is 
of such a texture that he must forever organize himself 
for a continuous warfare upon other members of the 
same species is for the present a matter of opinion. 
Our own opinion is that war is no more inevitable than 
is duelling, drunkenness, feud law of clans, or other 
tom-foolery. 

We do believe that the existence of a warrior class in 
the various nations does tend to promote war. Evi- 
dently the framers of the United States Constitution 
felt the same way. In Article I of that most valuable 
instrument, the Congress made up of civilians is the 
body with authority to declare war, to grant letters of 
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marque and reprisal, and to make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water. In Great Britain this power 
is the exclusive prerogative of the Crown. In the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, Mr. Pinckney proposed 
that the power should reside in the Senate, as did Mr. 
Hamilton. Mr. Butler believed that the power should 
be given to the President. It was finally and unani- 
mously decided to give it to the Congress. Further- 
more, in order that the civilian control might be as- 
sured, it was provided that the Congress should have 
the power to “raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years.” The point of limiting the appropria- 
tion to two years, the length of a congressional term, 
is that the control of the army shall be in the hands not 
of the professional soldier, but of the civilian popula- 
tion. Evidently the framers of the United States Con- 
stitution did not propose to place the control of govern- 
ment policy in the hands of the warrior class for the 
reason that they proposed to avoid war. They suc- 
ceeded in showing the way to avoid war. They evidently 
did not believe in the inevitability of war. Because of 
their work we no longer believe in the inevitability of 
war. 


PRACTICAL INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


CONFERENCE on public health has been held in the 
City of Brussels, in consequence of which we are 
nearer to a realization of our efforts in behalf of an 
internationalization of the campaign against disease. 
The watchword of the international 
co-operation. Professor Adami pled for an international 


conference was 
classification of bacteria, calling attention to the con- 
fusion which is inevitably arising because of the present 
inadequate classification and to the importance of prog- 
ress therefor in a great and fruitful field of scientific 
He went on to point out that if each nation 
adopts a new and separate classification, the confusion 
will be worse confounded. 
the importance of evolving an international method with 
world-wide standards. Lord Dawson of Penn also ex- 
plained the urgent relation in every country of the 
physician to the State. His point was that the details 
of this relation must, no doubt, be locally determined, 
but the principles underlying the relation were universal. 
Then, each nation could help all of the others to a 
solution. Here certainly is practical international effort. 

We now have an International Police Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion. Before the Police Convention recently held in 
Detroit, plans were developed for the exchange of motion 
picture films, photographs, and literature with the police 
of old-world capitals to the end “that the organized 


research. 


He emphasized especially 
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forces of order in the world may present a united defense 
against crime.” As one of the best known of America’s 
police experts phrases it, “If the weakened peoples are 
to recover and to resume their governments, their police 
must prevail. They look for sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Let us have the police of London and Siam and 
Japan and Peru and Poland known to us personally. 
Such an association would simplify the capture of fugi- 
tives and insure the public a much higher degree of pro- 
tection from international law breakers.” Such a league 
to enforce peace is defensible in logic and in fact. The 
law operating upon individuals for the protection of 
society is a police function, very much needed just now, 
and destined to be made increasing use of, as men col- 
lectively vision the principles of a governed world. 





THE HIGH COST OF ARMAMENT 
we Congress adjourned, June 5, it had made 


appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
To be sure, 
this is a much smaller sum than the $25,598,967,51% 
which were spent during the year closing July 1, 1919. 
But, at the same time, prior to our entrance into the 
war, in 1917, the total sum appropriated, exclusive of 
the postal service, had been $678,677,858. 

Economic conditions at home and abroad being as 
they are, with the high cost of living what it is, and the 
insistent demand of the people for reduced taxes never 
so full-throated and bitter, we might have supposed, 
with some show of hope and reason, that the lawmakers 
would begin to cut down naval and army appropria- 
Have they? Yes, if the demands of the army 
and navy officials: are a test. 
demand? For the year ending June 30, 1921, the sum 
of $828,000,000 is appropriated, which is considerably 
more than the sum demanded for the entire national 
budget prior to 1917. The bearing of this fact upon 
American international relations is no less important 
than its domestic influence. At home, it is bound to 
add to the revolutionary mood of the groups that are 
being selected to bear a maximum share of taxation, 
whether in old or new forms. Abroad, it creates sus- 
picion of our sincerity in preaching fraternity among 
the nations. Ministries facing the dimensions of our 
military expansion do not feel like making reductions 
The masses of Eu- 


aggregating more than four billion dollars. 


tions. 
But what of the popular 


that economic necessity demands. 
rope, much as they owe us for relief dispensed by the 
Red Cross and by the Hoover Food Administration, 
cannot but know that our failure to lead in the process 
of disarmament thwarts them in their pressure to rid 
Europe of its intolerable burden. The same may be 
said of the foes of militarism in Japan, who are fighting 
a brave fight against heavy odds. 
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OIL THAT IS GRIT 


HERE is an element of the ironical in the fact that 
‘2 much of the world’s turmoil, national rivalry, and 
defeat of rational and judicial processes of settling in- 
ternational disputes is now due to oil—mineral oil, to 
be sure, but nevertheless fuel lubricating as well as oil. 

In Venezuela, Mexico, the United States; in the 
Caucasus, Persia and Mesopotamia, diplomacy, bribery, 
trickery, and brute force are contending for possession 
of territory that has beneath its surface petroleum and 
all its valuable potential by-products. Governments 
need the stock for their navies of the air and water, and 
also for motor land transportation. Shipping compa- 
nies and marine trusts covet a substitute for King Coal. 
Vast industries, with millions invested in the belief that 
petroleum and gasoline are to be used on an even greater 
scale than the present, press insistently on governments 
for action of a protective sort. Yet oil is supposed to 
be the lubricant which, if cast on waves of the sea, stills 
the tempest ! 

During the past month so acute has been the rivalry 
and so intense the feeling over this issue of monopo- 
listic control versus equitable distribution of the petro- 
leum supply of the world, that it has forced ministers 
of state to public explanations and led ambassadors to 
make explanation of their governments’ purposes. 
Whether the declarations have had their desired mollify- 
ing effect remains to be seen. Probably they have les- 
sened the friction somewhat; but that there has been 
any change of heart, registering itself in less rivalry and 
more equity, has yet to be shown. Just so far as the 
pledges of a “square deal” are kept will there be a lessen- 
ing of the tension. Anglo-French relations on so many 
issues are now so vexed and vexing that Great Britain 
can well concede to her recent ally at least a “look in” 
upon the product of territory recently Turkish, even 
assuming that the British title will remain valid in those 
fields. But there remains the fact that Russian armies 
and Russian soviet propaganda are challenging this 
assumption. 


INCE the armistice both Japan and Brazil have de- 

liberately turned to France and her military staff 
for educators of their future armies. Exit Germany 
and the school of von Moltke; enter France and the 
school of Foch! “The king is dead. Long live the 
King!” “Nothing succeeds like success.” These 
stances will be multiplied. The Gallic, and not the 
Germanic, tradition now will take root in soil pre- 
pared for it in some cases prior to the war, and in 
others fertilized by the war’s blood. It remains to be 


in- 


seen whether the shift in schoolmasters will improve the 
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students. Admirers of France, though “pacifists,” will 
predict bettered results. Critics of French national 


policy since the armistice are saying that the school- 
master may be better, but his “curriculum” is just as 
anti-social, anti-international, and anti-humanitarian. 


N THE January, 1919, number of the Apvocare will 
I be found an article by Prof. W. E. B. Dubois, editor 
of The Crisis, the ablest of the journals for Negroes 
published in this country. In this article he outlined 
his hopes for an African Congress, to be held in Paris 
while the statesmen of the Allies and associate nations 
were parceling out the world, including Africa. The 
story of how Professor Dubois, by his tact, perseverance, 
seizure of opportunity, and diplomacy in dealing with 
M. Clemenceau, brought this conference into being 
against the wishes of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has yet to be written in detail; but to hear it from 
the lips of Professor Dubois is a memorable experience. 
We have recalled this matter because at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association for the Advancement of Negroes, 
held last month at Atlanta, Georgia, the Spingarn 
Medal, which is awarded annually to some leader of the 
race for outstanding service, was conferred on Professor 
Dubois; and the reason assigned was his record in or- 
ganizing the African Congress at Paris. 


ARTIAL law in Greece, ordered re-established by 

Premier Venezelos early in June, is due, according 
to that statesman, to the open machinations of the for- 
mer king, and his adherents, and to their disposition not 
only to put Constantine back in power, but also to in- 
terfere as much as possible with the by-no-means-easy 
task that Greece has assumed in ruling the new posses- 
These 


concessions give Greece a physical domain such as she 


sions conceded to her by the Treaty with Turkey. 


has not known in many centuries; 
diate use of her army and navy against a Turkey that is 


they call for imme- 


disposed to resist giving practical effect to surrenders 
Already clashes between 
Enlisted 
with the Turks are Bulgarian volunteers, who are thus 


assented to under compulsion, 
Turkish and Grecian forces have taken place. 


settling accounts with a Greece that has won under the 
treaty what she never had expected to gain from Bul- 
garia by force of arms. Fortunately, economically and 
financially considered, Greece, as she faces her new tasks, 
is in a more normal state than most of the nations of 
Europe. 
develop them quickly on their agricultural, trading, and 


If she can hold her newly acquired areas and 


shipping sides, she bids fair to enjoy a prosperity un- 
known for generations. 




















































THE AMERICAN 


Presented at the Annual Meeting i 


Report of the President 


Under the provision of section 8 of our Constitution, 
| herewith respectfully submit the following as the re- 
port of the President of the American Peace Society 
for the year ending April 30, 1920: 

Since the beginning of the year your Executive Com- 
mittee has held twelve meetings, as follows: May 16, 
23, June 2, September 26, October 31, November 28, 
December 26, January 30, February 27, March 26, April 
2, 30. , 

The membership of the Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the following persons: 

Hon. John Barrett, Director of Pan-American Union. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. William Knowles Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Hon. Walter L. Hensley, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hon. Frank Wheeler Mondell, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Arthur Ramsay, Fairmont Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, Evans Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hon. Edward Watts-Saunders, Rocky Meunt, Va. 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montelair, N. J. 

Thomas E. Green, D. D., American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. George Finch, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Paul Sleman, 515 Colorado Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

President James L. Slayden, Secretary Arthur D. 
Call, and Treasurer George W. White are er officio 
members of the committee. 

During the year the following persons have resigned 
from the committee: Messrs. Allen Farquhar, Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, and Frederick L. Siddons, Washing- 
ton, D. C. To fill these vacancies your Executive Com- 
mittee has, under section 7 of the Constitution, elected 
the following persons: Pau] Sleman, Esq., Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, and George A. 
Finch, Assistant Editor of the American Journal of In- 
lernational Law. 

From the variety of matters coming before the com- 
mittee for its consideration, attention may be called to 
the following facts: 

There have been various applications from former 
employees and other persons for reundertaking or tak- 
ing up the work of the American Peace Society in differ- 
ent parts of the country, some of these applications look- 
ing toward reopening the field-work formerly familiar 
to our activities. It has, however, been the sense of 
the committee that the time is not yet opportune for 
that kind of propaganda. The editors of the League 
of Nations Magazine suggested during the year that the 
Apvocatre OF PEACE and that magazine might well be 
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merged; but your committee did not think it wise to 
accept the suggestion. 

A number of other organizations have submitted 
proposals looking toward some form of co-operation ; but 
your committee has not thought any of the proposals 
promising or desirable at this time. 

ITpon the suggestion of the Bureau Internationale de 
la Paix, with headquarters at Berne, your committee 
has nominated its Secretary as an American member 
of the council of that organization. 

During the year the Society has received from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace $20,000 ; 
during the calendar year 1918 we received from the 
Permanent Peace Fund of Boston $3,852.29 ; during the 
calendar year 1919, $2,978.77; for the calendar year 
1920 we have at the present writing received $3,984.18— 
$1,000 in January and $2,984.18 under date of May 
14, 1920. Accompanying this last check for $2,984.18 
was the following self-explanatory letter from Messrs. 
Russell, Moore & Russell, signed by Arthur H. Russell, 
‘Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund: 


“IT take pleasure, as the Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Peace Fund, in submitting herewith a report 
from this corporation of the income and disbursements for 
the year, showing that the net amount which we are enabled 
this year to pay to your Society amounts to $3,984.18. Of 
this amount $1,000 was paid on the 28th day of January, 
1920, and herewith I enclose check to the order of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society for $2,984.18, together with receipt, 
which please have signed by your Treasurer and returned. 
Iam sure that this result will be very gratifying to you, as 
you are receiving more than $1,000 in excess of what was 
turned over last year. The reason of this is that the trus- 
tees were enabled to make a sale of a piece of real estate and 
reinvest the proceeds most advantageously. The receipts 
and disbursements both include a considerable sum received 
and paid out for broker's commissions and expenses in con- 
nection with this sale, which, as a matter of book-keeping, 
increases the amount upon each side. I mention this in 
order that you may understand that receipts of $11,135 do 
not represent the normal income, neither does $7,150.82 rep- 
resent the normal expense. The inclusion of these items 
upon the one side and the other does not affect the net in- 
come, as they practically balance one another.” 


Boston, May 1, 1920. 
To the American Peace Society: 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund submits the following annual report for the 
period May 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920: 


Gross income received by the Trustees from real 

estate, bonds, stocks and all other invest- 

ON caine ck Rw, esa ic aaa gs Widln Gs wiseaia ae $11,135.00 
Gross expenses paid for repairs, and taxes on 

real estate, broker's commissions on sale of 

certain property, commissions on sales of 
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stocks and bonds, salary of book-keeper, and 


agent, legal services, telephone, office rent, 


supplies, stationery, safe-deposit box, etc.... 7,150.82 


Net income from the fund for the yvear........ $3.084.18 
Paid to the American Peace Society on general 

account of income on January 28, 1920...... 1,000.00 
Palance of net income for the year to be paid 

to the American Peace Society.............. 2,084.18 


Check herewith to the order of the American Peace 

Society in full payment for balance of income to date. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed ) 


Artrucr H. Russevn. 


The facts relating to our financial operations will be 
found in the report of the Treasurer; but it should be 
reported that the National Information Bureau, origi- 
nally organized by the War Chests for the specific pur- 
pose of obtaining information concerning war chari- 
ties, now functioning as a center of information con- 
cerning national, interstate, social and philanthropic 
organizations, has after a thorough investigation “ap- 
proved” the American Peace Society “as worthy of the 
support of those interested” in its aims and purposes. 
This approval carries with it the permission of the 
Bureau to carry on the letterhead of the Society the 
expression “Endorsed by the National Information 
Bureau, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York.” 

Considerable attention has been given to the advisabil- 
ity of changing the name of the AbvocaTr or PEACE to 
some such title as 


The International Advocate 
of 
Peace Through Justice. 


Your committee, however, has been unable to agree 
upon any substantial change in the title of our mag- 
azine, although a new cover design, bearing the title 
“Advocate of Peace Through Justice,” has been ap- 
proved. 

Section 9 of our Constitution reads, “The Society 
shall hold an annual public meeting or conference in 
May of each year, at such time and place as shall be 
fixed by the Executive Committee.” It may be recalled 
that a series of five American peace congresses have 
been held in the United States upon the initiative of 
the American Peace Society—in New York, 1907; in 
Chicago, 1909; in Baltimore, 1911; in St. Louis, -1913, 
and in San Francisco, 1915. Under the vote of the Balti- 
more Congress, periodic congresses were to be held 
biennially. Because of the war, however, no congress 
was held in 1917 or in 1919. At the last annual 
meeting of your Board it was voted to take no action 
relating to an annual public meeting. Your Execu- 
tive Committee has not felt it wise to take the initia- 
tive looking toward either such an annual public meet- 
ing or to an organization of another American Peace 
Congress. 

The following additional facts may be of interest. 
The entire work of the Society, including the editor- 
ship and publication of the ApvocaTr oF PraAcr, has 
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during the year been performed by three employed per- 
sons—the Secretary, Office Secretary, and Assistant 
Editor. The Honorable Theodore E. Burton, former 
President of the American Peace Society, has during the 
year spent some months in the Orient. His views of the 
Far East are appearing at this time in a most inter- 
esting series of articles published in the Sunday Maga- 
zine of the New York Your President, as a 
member of the Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 
attended the meeting of the Council in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, October 8, 9. He returned to this country, Novem- 
her 15, too late to meet his engagement to address the 
Biennial Conference of the National Council of Women, 
at St. Louis. He appreciates the invitation of the 
Executive Committee to extend his work for the Ameri- 
can Peace Society to include a part if not whole time 
service, but regrets that duties both of a public and 
of a private nature have thus far made it impossible for 
him to accept the invitation. 

In conclusion, your President would, however, add his 
continuing—indeed, growing—conviction that the work 
of the American Peace Society is needed today, and 
that, possibly, more than ever during its entire century 
of intelligent and praiseworthy effort to overcome war 
as a method of settling international disputes. The 
spirit of the Society charged with the memories of such 
men as Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Charles Sumner, William Jay, Elihu Burritt, and 
William Ladd, not to mention the Society’s friends of a 
later time, is the hope of that democratic order in a 
governed world where men, living under self-imposed 
laws, shall yet achieve unto those more permanent satis- 
factions which are possible only where reigns the peace 
of justice. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James L. SLAYDEN, 
President, 


Tim CS, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
To the Board of Directors 


of the American Peace Noe iely. 
DrAR Sirs: 

The Constitution of the American Peace Society pro- 
vides that the “Secretary shall make an annual report 
to the Board of Directors.” Pursuant to this provi- 
sion your Secretary begs leave to submit the following: 


The Death of Andrew Carnegie 


Andrew Carnegie, friend, supporter, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society for many years, 
died at his summer home, in Massachusetts, August 12, 
1919, at the age of 84. April 25, 1920, your Secretary 
attended an impressive meeting held in the City of 
New York in memory of Mr. Carnegie. 


Certain Encouragements of the Year 


The work of the American Peace Society, continuing 
through the World War, not only survives, but is begin- 
ning again to thrive. Inquiries from centers of our 
former activities indicate a reawakening of interest 
in the work of the Society. The New Hampshire Peace 
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Society is increasing its effort in behalf of a greater 
international community of interests, especially among 
the young people of the Americas, but also between 
students of this country and those of Europe, including 
Germany. The National Council of Women has a sec- 
tion studying again the problems of peace and war. 
Other groups of women are taking up again the strands 
where they were left when we entered the war. Not- 
withstanding the marked increase in the cost of paper 
and other complications in the printing trade, the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, with the able and sympathetic as- 
sistance of George Perry Morris, has been published 
regularly and that with a greater number of printed 
columns than ever before, having grown during the war 
from 24 to 32 pages. The mailing list, approximately 
5,000, is in better technical condition than at any time 
during the present administration. The requests for 
pamphlets gradually increase. The policy of advertis- 
ing the ADvocaTE OF PEACE in certain current periodi- 
cals brings an increasing volume of interest in our aims 
and publications, not only in this country but abroad. 
There has been an increasing number of articles from 
across seas for purposes of publication in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, indicating also a return to the hopes and 
aspirations of the American Peace Society. There have 
been a number of requests from abroad, especially from 
Austrians, for financial help. It may be added that the 
renewed interests of the New York Peace Society, the 
increased activities of the American Union against mili- 
tarism, the publications of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, especially of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, are indications also of the change of 
public sentiment toward our ancient movement for 
an international peace. Press and periodicals are open- 
ing their columns more. and more to those things for 
which the American Peace Society stands. The war 
psychology of the nations is giving way once more to 
the psychology of peace. 


A Reprint of William Jay’s ‘‘ War and Peace’’ 


In 1842 there appeared from the press a book entitled 
“War and Peace, the Evils of the First and the plan for 
preserving the Last”, from the pen of William Jay, 
son of John Jay, and President of the American Peace 
Society from 1848 until his death, in 1858. ‘The Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace has during the 
year issued a reprint of the original edition with an 
introduction by James Brown Scott. The importance 
of this is indicated by the following words of Dr. Scott: 


“The little book carried conviction in its day and its day 
is not yet passed. The plan which he advocated has, like 
that of his father, 
and the article he advocated, called from its French name the 
clause compromissoire, is familiar alike to the ordinary dip- 
lomatist, the international lawyer, and the enlightened lay- 
man. John Jay’s actual treaty of 1794, submitting specific 
disputes to arbitration, and William Jay's proposed article 
of 1842, submitting future disputes arising under the treaty, 
state the American policy of Washington, the Commander- 
nation: 


made its way into treaty after treaty, 


in-Chief in the war which has made us a 


“‘In my opinion, it is desirable that all questions between 
this and other nations be speedily and amicably settled’ 
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And together they point the way to the American vision 
of Grant, the Commander in Chief in the war that preserved 
the Union of Washington. 

“"T look forward to a day when there will be a court 
established that shall be recognized by all nations, which 
will take into consideration all differences between nations 
and settle by arbitration or decision of such court these 
questions.’ ” 


The Reawakening Interest Not Confined to America 


The Bureau internationale de la Paix, with head- 
quarters at Berne, is taking up again its tasks. Docu- 
ments just received tell of its work with the peace 
societies constituting the international union; of its 
Assembly of Delegates meeting in Basle, May 22, 23, 
24, 1920. Dr. Thomas E. Green of our Executive Coim- 
mittee, having recently visited M. H. Golay, General 
Secretary of the Bureau, at Berne, has told us of the 
renewed activities of this Bureau. There is also an 
active movement in Germany headed by such persons 
as Dr. Hans Wehberg, Professor Dr. Alfred Manes, 
Maximilian Miiller-Jabusch, a group of scholars which 
is issuing books and pamphlets, not only for the pur- 
pose of rectifying certain provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but also for the purpose of promoting the 
organization of some sort of a League of Nations. 
L’ Association de la Paix par le Droit continues its efforts 
in behalf of progressive substitution of arbitration for 
war in international relations. Its monthly Le Paia par 
le Droit, edited by Th. Ruyssen, J. L. Puech, Charles 
Richet, J. Prudhommeaux, Jacques Dumas, and others, 
is received regularly. The Arbitrator, monthly organ 
of the International Arbitration League, founded by 
William Randall Cramer in 1870, under the secretary- 
ship of F. Maddison, London; the Herald of Peace, 
organ of The Peace Society founded 1816, Sir John 
Pease Fry, president, and Rev. Herbert Dimmico, sec- 
retary; new documents from the National Peace Coun- 
cil of England, M. H. Huntsman, assistant secretary ; 
La Vita Internazionale under the direction of D. Rosetti 
and S. E. A. Agnelli, at Rome, the magazine founded 
by our former friend E. T. Moneta; the Japan Peace 
Movement, monthly organ of the Japan Peace Society 
and the American Peace Society of Japan; the publica- 
tions of the Swiss-Dutch Bureau Pax; the publications 
of the various League of Nations Unions; the many 
other publications typified by the periodical review, 
Pax per Federationem, published at Sophia by the 
Peace by Federation Society; Le Drapeau Bleu, a re- 
view of international studies published in Paris; these 
are some of the indications abroad of a redevelopment: 
of hope, interest and consecration to the cause of inter- 
national peace. 

Extension 


A constant subject of study is the extension of the 
work of the American Peace Society. Your Secretary 
is of the opinion that two lines of extension are now 
open. to the Society, one the development of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE into an international monthly of a much 
wider and deeper influence; second, an increasing pub- 
licity, especially among newspapers and magazines. In 
these two directions it appears to your Secretary the 
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work of the American Peace Society could, with the 

advice and assistance of the best expert judgment 

available, be gradually and profitably extended. 


Larger Events of the Year and the Aims of the Society 


The last annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society was held on the 24th of May, 1919. At that 
time the Peace Conference in Paris was still arranging 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, “Done 
at Versailles the twenty-eighth day of June, one thou- 
sand nine hundred nineteen,” an attempt to end the 
war and at the same time to set up a scheme calculated 
to establish the permanent peace of the world. On that 
date, the 28th of June, President Wilson cabled the 
United States that the pact was a “charter for a new 
order of affairs in the world” and that there is “ground 
for deep satisfaction, universal reassurance, and confi- 
dent hope.” On that day the President left Paris for 
the United States, where he arrived July 8. September 
3 Mr. Wilson began a tour of the West, speaking for 
the League, continuing that labor until the 26th, when 
on account of ill health he was compelled to return to 
Washington. November 19 the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, having proposed fourteen reser- 
vations to the treaty, the Senate declined by a vote of 
41 to 51 to approve the treaty with those reservations. 
On the vote for ratification of the original treaty as 
brought from Paris the treaty failed by a vote of 53 
to 38. January 10, 1920, the treaty having been made 
effective by exchange of ratifications, President Wil- 
son, under article V of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, called the first meeting of the Council of the 
League. The Council met, pursuant to that call, in 
Paris January 16. February 9 the Senate upon its 
own volition took up again the treaty, recommitting 
it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. March 19, 
by a vote of 49 to 35, 56 votes being necessary for ratifi- 
cation, the Senate declined again to ratify the reserva- 
tions. April 9 the House passed a joint resolution 
providing for the termination of the state of war between 
the Imperial German Government and the United 
States. On May 15 the Senate, by a vote of 43 to 38, 
passed the joint resolution with modifications, which 
resolution with its modifications was passed by the 
House May 21 by a vote of 229 to 138. May 24 the 
joint resolution thus passed by the Congress was placed 
in the hands of the President, where it now is. The 
outstanding facts of the year, therefore, relative to the 
United States and the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
are, first, that the Senate has declined twice to ratify the 
treaty; second, that the United States Congress has 
passed the joint resolution declaring the peace between 
the United States and Germany, which resolution is 
now in the hands of the President. 

In the meantime the Council of the League of Na- 
tions having come officially into being January 10, 
1920, and now holding its fifth meeting in the City 
of Rome, has shown no little signs of activity. It is 


pointed out by its friends that sixteen States have signed 
and ratified the Treaty of Versailles; that thirteen 
neutral States have joined the League; and that ten 
other States have signed but not yet ratified the treaty. 
It is noted, further, that the Council organized itself, 
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and appointed the Saar Basin frontier commission at 
its first meeting in January at Paris; that at the 
second meeting, held in Lendon February 11, among 
other things it approved plaas for the organization of 
the permanent court of international justice ; that. at its 
meeting of March 13, at Paris, it approved plans for 
sending a commission of inquiry into Russia and con- 
cerned itself with the prevention of typhus in Poland; 
that at its third meeting held in Paris, April 9, it 
took action with reference to a mandate for Armenia; 
and that now it is holding a fifth meeting in Rome. In 
the light of these facts the friends of the Council hold 
that it is worthy of consideration and support. Its 
friends emphasize further the first meeting of the As- 
sembly to be held probably during the coming autumn ; 
but especially the permanent court of international jus- 
tice now in the hands of an organizing committee of 
twelve persons, including Elihu Root and other famous 
jurists of the world. Other matters considered hopeful 
are the International Labor Conference held in Wash- 
ington during the month of October last; the Council’s 
efforts in behalf of an international health office; of 
disarmament; of freedom of communications in tran- 
sit; of repatriation of prisoners of war still in Russia 
and Siberia; of the protection of minorities; of its rule 
in Danzig; and of the international financial con- 
ference now being held in Brussels. 

Discussing these facts in the United States Senate 
under date of May 19, Senator Borah may be said to 
have expressed the views of the American opposition 
to the League when among other things he said: 


“The Senator from Idaho bas never stood for a policy of 
isolation, nor has any other man of real sanity in the United 
States. That is one thing which the advocates of the League 
seem to fear more than all others, that the United States 
will shirk some part of the responsibility and renounce the 
leadership which they say fate and circumstance have im- 
posed upon her—retire, as suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee, into her so-called isolation. Perhaps no word 
of mine can carry consolation to the Senator from Tennes- 
see or any of the advocates of the League; but, after all, 
how groundless the fear, how utterly it misreads American 
history, and how utterly it misconstrues national aspira- 
tions. 

“Isolation? Selfishness? Seclusion is one thing, a thing 
which the American people as a people have never known, a 
thing which Washington nor any other statesman ever 
taught. But the uncontracted volition, the untrammeled 
and unpawned freedom of the people to determine for them- 
selves in every crisis and in the face of every confronting 
situation what it is their duty to do and what is in the 
interest of humanity and civilization to do is another thing, 
a thing which I venture to say, regardless of what the Sen- 
ate may do, the American people will never surrender.” 


In the midst of this controversy your Secretary and 
Editor of the ApvocaTEe or PrAcE has been obliged to 
formulate and to express as best he could the views of 
the American Peace Society. In the absence of any 
means of ascertaining the average of the views of the 


‘entire membership, he has been forced to ascertain 


and to express those views after conference with a com- 
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paratively few only. It may be added, however, that 
this has been done only after the most painstaking 
study possible to him of the history and purpose of the 
American Peace Society. Those views thus ascertained 
have-appeared from month to month in the ApvocaTE 
or Peace. With the truth as he is permitted to see it 
as his only guide, he has believed, and he now believes, 
that the views as he has tried to express them in edito- 
rials, in other writings, and in public speech, are the 
views consonant with the spirit of the men who have 
gone before in the service of this aged society. Out 
of the year just passed, its confusion of ideas, its 
unhappy struggle between legislative and executive 
branches of the American government, he thinks he 
sees clearer than ever before the vitality, strength, and 
abiding veracity of the principles pleaded for and con- 
sistently upheld since those epic days of William Ladd. 
The principles are there, vivified and applied to the 
exigencies of our modern times, on the inside of the 
front cover of the Apvocatr or PrAcr, published faith- 
fully and regularly since America entered the world 
war. They are there. They have not been assailed, 
much less successfully contradicted. They are the ex- 
pression of a constructive foreign policy, be it for Amer- 
ica or other state. They represent the epitome of all 
that America has achieved in its political history. They 
are the enduring substructures of any adequately gov- 
erned world. 

Those are the principles upon which men, when once 
they know, can agree. They are the things upon which 
men do agree increasingly. The Republican Party of 
the State of New York has adopted those principles as 
its plank for a foreign policy. The men who made 
that platform are to have an influential voice in the 
platform of the National Republican Party. Prominent 
candidates for the Presidency, Governor Lowden, Sena- 


tor Johnson, Nicholas Murray Butler, have spoken 
favorably of all or a part of those principles. Demo- 
erats favor them. The American Institute of Inter- 


national Law adopted them. The American Peace So- 
ciety has adopted them. Avoiding the difficulties, real 
or imaginary, feared by the opposition in the Senate 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, particularly 
the dangers inherent in any international organization 
with power to coerce by force of arms its will upon 
unwilling states, also in the nest of threatening con- 
troversies arising out of the proposal to perpetuate 
the inequality of states, these principles advertised and 
argued for by this Society constitute the very essence 
of your Secretary’s labors during the year just ended. 
Therefore, they include the sum and substance of his 
Annual Report. 


Conclusion 


The American Peace Society sees the problem of over- 
coming international wars to be most highly compli- 
cated. It sees that the problem involves an infinite past 
of humanity’s mixture of thinking, feeling, behavior. 
It sees that it includes endless ramifications of present 
world relationships, some known, mostly unknown. It 
sees that it concerns every nation, race, family, now and 
for all time. It aims, therefore, to face that problem 
with rational modesty ; to seek to encourage and to make 
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use of expert knowledge wherever possible; to keep fresh 
the memories of those high accomplishments that have 
made America possible, for the achievements of the 
Fathers are America’s main contribution to the peace 
of the world; in short, it purposes to continue its well 
defined labors to the end that the past may contribute 
of its fullness to the advantage of the world that ‘is, 
and to the developing satisfactions of the generations 
that are to be. Hence that the nations may see their 
way to settle their disputes under a system of laws and 
not of men remains to be the aim and purpose of the 
American Peace Society. 
(Signed ) Arriuur Derertn CAL, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
May 1, 1919, to April 30, 1920. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 





Balance cash on hand May 1, 1919............. $6,407 .68 
Total receipts. .....cece eatanie mee scan para actos 26,596.10 
Lk. See dla aatie wi mane $33,003.78 
Total expenditures........... ‘ bv nvetees 20,230.30 

Balance cash on band April 30, 1920..... peepee $12,773.48 

ACCOUNT IN DETAIL, 

Receipts. 
EEE a ee ee ee oe ae $250.50 
Subvention from Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

I PN a org s'5-0 th eas oinanianas tecetcces meee 
Permanent Peace Fund....... ee ee arene ee 2,978.77 
oe petsnais ee 452.10 
Income Investments. Reserve Fund............ 724.25 
Legacy, Robert H. Wright estate........... ee 1.16 
Rises arg iniain aig Rtas ae ate ordre sow eae 1,968 .30 
Advoeate of Peace direct subscriptions. ........ 127.59 
Sales, pamphlets and books............ he bikes 84.57 
PIII WCDI noe ocdvccivncecescesen ; 8.86 

Grand total receipts.......... evecweee -++ $26,596.10 
Earpenditures. 
Salaries—Secretary, Editor, Asst. Editor, and 
Ee re are ee $10,057 . 64 

I nis oc wanea ke he ues Meda earn wiewa ite 1,197.00 

II ak itis oh nao and ke ale pn orden erat ihe 73.10 

Postage, telegrams, express, etc........ pata . 172.32 

I NN go. nse 6 pina crase-dras.eidesrarnics Kahane _ 700.79 

Orr rr a Ee eT 160.90 

MINE rae hid-aie id Wdmaneaas hehe eke eee oes 218.48 

BRK ceukino cdbaewkwe std PE ae ee PR ee $12,580.23 

Field Work: 

Subvention for New Hampshire Peace Society $50.00 

Traveling expenses of Secretary....... pein. 250.98 

INR Sid acelneiaace Pde eee en ee ee ee Jridbadin ethan $300.98 

Dublications : 

Printing and mailing Advocate of Peace...... $7,005.59 

Printing of pamphlets for sale, ete............ 188 .00 

STE Ns Stir ec cccccswrsaccevar 65.50 

$7,349.09 
Grand total expenditures......... cossees »$20,200.30 
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SUMMARY. 
Ce I on cc CRdna owen ase eanes $26,596.10 
Less grand total expenditures.................. 20,230.30 
Amount brought forward................ $6,365.80 
Amount of cash on hand May 1, 1919........... 6,407 .68 





Amount of cash on hand May 1, 1920: 


Ee ree ee eee $12,586.44 
Re IIR Sd. din es an neuwdwe dines 162.93 
re eee 24.11 


$12,773.48 
RESERVE FUND. 


Investments. 


ar Market 
value, value, 
$4,000 Nor. Pac. Great Northern 4 per 

cent joint bonds, C. B. & Q. Collat- 

re $4,000 $3,775 
$4,000 Nor. Pac. Great Northern C. B. 

& Q. Collateral coupon............. 1,000 3,775. 
17 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

ER a ne Pee een Stee er 1,700 1,598. 
12 shares Pullman Company stock.... 1,200 1,350. 
24 shares Boston Elevated Ry. stock.. 2.400 1,512 
12 shares Puget Sound Traction Light 

& Power Company, preferred stock.. 1,200 672. 

1 share Puget Sound Traction Light & 

Power Company, common stock..... 100 18. 
$100 Second U. 8S. Liberty Loan con- 

CR abn can kas aaeeee ed 100 85. 
$200 American Telephone & Telegraph 

G56 Dowdle, Gwe TGE. cnc cc cesccceess 200 186.50 

BD did dewi nes weniernaceseaewas $14,900 $12,971.50 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Grorck W. Waite, 
Treasurer. 
New York, May 24, 1920. 
Mr. Greorce W. Wuirte, T'reas., 
The American Veace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 
IDEAR SiR: 
We have examined the accounts of The 
Society for the year ended April 30, 1920. 
statements are submitted: 


American VPeace 
The following 


Exuipir “A”—Cash account for the year 
1920. 

SCHEDULE “No. I’—Schedule of investments as at April 
30, 1920. 


ended April 30, 


All cash receipts were verified with bank deposits, and 
payments were checked with vouchers, excepting small petty 
cash payments. 

The investments, as shown by Schedule “No. I,” 
fied by actual inspection of the securities. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the attached Ex- 
hibit “A” is an accurate statement of the cash receipts and 
payments of the Society for the year ended April 30, 1920. 

Respectfully submitted, 


were veri- 


R. G. RANKIN & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Ninety-second Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors 
MINUTES 
May 29, 1920. 
The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society was held in the Society’s 
headquarters, Colorado Building, Washington. D. C., 
today at 10 a. m., Mr. Ramsay presiding. 
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Voted, that the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting be omitted. 

The Secretary presented communications from Pres- 
ident Mary Woolley, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Ex-President 
Burton, Henry Morris Esq., Mr. Van Kirk, Mr. Gordy, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, President Thwing, Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, President William L. Bryan, Mr. E. P. Whar- 
ton, Mr. John Barrett, and Mrs. Frederic Schoff, all 
expressing regret at their inability to be present. 

Voted, that the Board of Directors constitute itself a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Voted, that the Board of Directors constitute itself 
a Committee on Nominations. 

Voted, that the report of the Treasurer be received, 
approved, placed on file and printed in the usual form. 

Voted, that the report of the President be received 
and printed in the usual form. 

Voted, that the report of the Secretary be 
and printed in the usual form. 

Voted, that the consideration of a public meeting, 
as provided for under Article IX of the Constitution, be 
postponed until another year. 

Voted, that the following officers be elected for the 
ensuing year: 


received 


President: 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, Washington, D. C. 
Necretary: 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American Peace Society 
and Editor of ApvocaTEe or PEACE, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: 
George W. White, President of 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. James L. Slayden, Member Council 
mentary Union, San Antonio, Texas, 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former President American 
Peace Society and Senator from Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


National Metropolitan 


Interparlia- 


Voted, that the following be elected Honorary Vice- 
Presidents: 


Lyman Abbott, 287 4th Avenue, New York. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, TL. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, 

A. T. Bell, Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Machi, Mita 
Japan. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. E. E. Brown, New York University, New 

Pres. William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 

George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis FE. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Charles W. Daniel, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 

Everett O. Fiske, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton Mass. 

William P. Gest, Philadelphia, Ia. 

Hiram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 

Frank P. Holland, Dallas, Texas. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, New York. 

Charles E. Jefferson, New York City. 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Calif. 

Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 

Pres. S. C. Mitchell, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 


Maine. 


Shiba, Tokyo, 


York. 








Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. John F. Moore, Boston, Mass. 

Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

lL. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New York City. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colo. 

Edward Stevens, Columbia, Mo. 

Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Pres. C. F. Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 


Voted, that the Executive Committee be elected as 
follows: 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague, er officio. 
Arthur Deerin Call, er officio. 
George W. White, er officio. 
John Barrett, Director Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
William Knowles Cooper, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
George A. Finch, Assistant Editor American Journal of 
International Law, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Thomas E. Green, Director Speakers’ Bureau, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Walter L. Hensley, former Member of Congress, 
Farmington, Mo. 
Hon. Frank W. Mondell, Member of Congress from 
Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 
Jackson H. Ralston, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur Ramsay, Principal Fairmont Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Hon. Edward Watts Saunders, Justice Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Virginia. 
Paul Sleman, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Clergyman, Upper Montclair, 
, eS 


Voted, that the resolution presented by Mr. George 
A. Finch be adopted. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the establishment of an international court of 
justice for the settlement of controversies between nations 
has from historic times been a cardinal principle of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, receiving the approval, commendation, 
and support of administration after administration, regard- 
less of political complexion : 

Whereas the constitution of such a court has from its 
organization been the principal plank in the platform of the 
American Peace Society and is the central article of its in- 
ternational program for peace through justice, adopted in 
1917, for the purpose of offering a constructive solution of 
the problems growing out of the world war: Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Peace Society, in ninety- 
second annual meeting assembled, expresses its cordial ap- 
proval and warm appreciation of the action of the Council 
of the League of Nations, taken at its meeting in Paris 
on February 11, 1920, in appointing a committee of inter- 
national jurists to draw up plans for the organization of 
a permanent court of international justice; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Society extends its hearty congratu- 
lations to the eminent publicists who have accepted the in- 
vitation of the Council to perform such signal services to 
the cause of international peace and wishes them God-speed 
in their labors and indubitable success in the results. 
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Voted, that the Secretary be instructed to call a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors, after getting 
from the members of the Board an expression of opinion 
as to the best time for such a meeting, such meeting 
to be called for the discussion of those policies most 
desirable for the American Peace Society now to pursue. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:45. 

Artuur Deerin CALL, 
Secretary. 


OUR BANQUET 


HE MENU of the banquet of the American Peace 
Society follows: 


1828-1920 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


NINETY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
Rauscher’s, May 29, 1920 


“The manhood that has been in war must be 
transferred to the cause of peace, before war 
can lose its charm, and peace be venerable to 
men. ‘ 

“The cause of peace is not the cause of 
cowardice. ‘ 

“The proposition of the Congress of Nations 
is undoubtedly that at which the present fabric 
of our society and the present course of events 
do point. But the mind, once prepared for the 
reign of principles, will easily find modes of 
expressing its will.”—-RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Before American Peace Society, 1838. 
WASHINGTON, District or COLUMBIA 


THE PROGRAM 


A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


INVOCATION 
Rev. WALTER A. MorGAN 
Pastor Mt. Pieasant Congregational Church, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Home AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FoREIGN PoLicy 
Mrs. Putiiie NortH Moore 
President National Council of Women, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue ScrooLts AND A CoNnsTRUCTIVE FoREIGN PoLicy 
PHILANDER P, CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 


INDUSTRY AND A CONSTRUCTIVE ForEIGN PoLicy 
GEORGE SOULE 
Author and Specialist in Labor Disputes 
THE Press AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FoREIGN PoLicy 


FREDERICK WILE 
Foreign Newspaper Correspondent 
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CHINA AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FoREIGN PoLicy 
PAUL S. REINSCH 
Formerly United States Minister to China 


THE HaGur CONFERENCES AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLIcY 
JACKSON H. RALSTON 
American Agent and of Counsel in First Dispute Submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 


FINANCE AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
JOHN BURKE 
Treasurer of the United States 


ALTRUISM AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN PoLicy 
THOMAS E. GREEN 
Director Speakers’ Bureau, American Red Cross 


The Addresses* 


THE HOME AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By MRS. PHILIP NORTH MOORE, 
President National Council of Women of the 
United States 


ig CLEAR-THINKING men and women fail to meet the 
problems of today with intelligent devotion to liberty 
and justice for all, then the supreme sacrifice of youth 
in all the embattled nations will have been in vain. 

Political unrest menaces the stability of nations. The 
United States is, perhaps, the greatest stabilizing factor 
in the world. Yet a nation can be no more static than 
an individual; it must either advance or decline. 

When we speak, therefore, of the conservative element 
of a nation, the women and the home, we refer to the 
trend of thought, judgment, and will in the direction of 
the things that endure, and not in the direction of the 
things that destroy. 

Woman’s relation to education and the schools, to 
religion and the church, to publicity and the press, to 
the business world and finance, is accepted today, recog- 
nized as a conservative factor through the very origin 
and maintenance of the home, which is the center of 
our national life. 

When a foreigner comes to our shores, what does our 
government mean to him? What effect has our flag 
upon his inner consciousness? The flag is the symbol, 
the government is the force, that protects his home, 
what he came to this country to obtain, and what every 
American takes for granted. 

No country in the world has been so organized as to 
its woman power as the United States. Sincerely be- 
lieving that the best good of humanity is advanced by 
unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an 
organized movement of women will best conserve the 
highest good of the family and the State, women united 
themselves in a federation of workers to further the 





* Commissioner Claxton’s address will appear in our next 
number.—THE EpITor. 
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application of the “Golden Rule” 
and law. 

The women of the United States realized that there 
must be a representative body of women, as a national 
basis, before initiating the idea of an international union 
of women, working toward constructive, co-operative 
ideals. The entire organized woman force of the world 
resulted from the vision of the women of the United 
States. 

Our National Council comprises thirty national or- 
ganizations of women, of conservatively ten million 
members. It is one of twenty-five national councils of 
women of other countries, numbering about twenty mil- 
lions of women, having always in mind a “constructive 
foreign policy.” 

During these thirty years we have frequently used the 
familiar term, a “League of Nations,” because we were 
banded together for the health and morals, the general 
welfare, of women and children. 

Women worked quietly, unobtrusively, for their de- 
sired ends; but when the great catastrophe came they 
were not consulted, not even considered. 

They had no voice in the councils of men. Would the 
result have been different if they had had that voice, 
which they will doubtless have before the next world 
war threatens? The destinies of those sorrowful coun- 
tries were decided in many cases without a council of 
men. 

Women are peace-loving; they are the mothers of 
men; they have gone through the agonies of death to 
bring these human beings into life. Yet, even more 
than men, women would fight for the peace that means 
honor. 

The war has come and gone. These various organiza- 
tions of women ceased to function, except in the war 
work of their own countries. 

When the peace conferees were in session in Paris 
they were requested by the president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women to receive a deputation of rep- 
resentative women, and they granted the request, the 
special privilege of being the only delegation received in 
audience by the League of Nations Commission of the 
Peace Conference. The personnel of this deputation was 
interesting, including the international president, the 
president of the French Council, the conveners of sev- 
eral committees, the presidents or representatives of the 
councils of Italy, Roumania, Belgium, England, and the 
United States, with representatives also from the Suf- 
frage Alliance. 

In order to secure the entire co-operation of women, 
the deputation urged upon the Commission the inclu- 
sion of certain points in the Covenant: 

1. That women should be eligible to sit on all bodies 
and to hold offices set up by the League. This was 
added to the Covenant. 

2. That nations entering the League agree to sup- 
press all forms of traffic in women and children. Such 

a clause has been included. 

3. That the principle of woman suffrage be recog- 
nized, and that, where a referendum is taken in regard 
to a change of nationality, women be consulted equally 
with men. The latter was accorded. 
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4. That an international bureau of education and 
public health be instituted in the League. This was not 
specifically included, except as Article X XI establishes 
a permanent bureau of education as a part of the or- 
ganization of the League. 

This “constructive foreign policy” is being carried 
out in draft conventions, relative to various needs, by 
the women of nations interested in the League. 

The Council of the United States has practically fur- 
nished the material for these draft conventions, al- 
though we may not participate in the commissions estab- 
lished. 

Women have been placed on every committee where 
the interests of women and children 2nd all economic 
relations are considered. 

It is proposed to establish at the seat of the League 
an international women’s congress in connection with 
the League, and an international bureau to raise the 
status of women wherever needed. 

The women of the United States have been asked to 
give advice in various international matters, without 
direct participation. This is only one example of the 
entrance of women into international relations. 

Recently when the Y. W. C. A. invited women physi- 
cians of fourteen countries to the United States to con- 
fer upon health conditions of women the world over, our 
organizations formed a foundation for health to carry 
out the findings of the physicians. This is being ac- 
complished in every community. Meantime those physi- 
cians have taken back the plans, as we have outlined 
them, to the communities of Europe, China, and Japan, 
and also to South America. 

There is no doubt of the home and its influence on a 
constructive foreign policy. 





INDUSTRY AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By GEORGE SOULE, 
Secretary Labor Bureau, Inc., New York 


E shall all agree, I think, that among the greatest 

forces which determine foreign policy are capital 
seeking investment and goods seeking markets. It is 
important, indeed, to attempt to regulate the interplay 
of such forces by a governed world. But government 
has its limitations. Until the economic forces of society 
are employed in a functional way, in such a way that 
they produce the maximum of mutual service with the 
minimum of exclusive rivalry, no merely judicial ma- 
chinery will keep them from breeding, on occasion, ill- 
will and hostility. 

The world just now offers two possible careers to an 
ambitious nation. One is the career of power through 
exploitation, the other the career of power through serv- 
ice. The first is the old, destructive game of the robber- 
baron nation, the other is the opportunity of a civilized 
society. The first leads to war and pestilence, the sec- 
ond may lead to the sort of world which all lovers of 
peace desire to see. 

After years of exhausting destruction all the peoples 
stand in need of goods as never before. What is that 
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need to mean to those in positions of power? If we are 
ruled by the philosophy of the medizval prince, we shall 
all engage in a scramble for exclusive control of oil, 
rubber, and the other vast natural resources of the un- 
developed portions of the earth. We shall try to gain 
advantage by the possession of exclusive trade routes and 
by wars of tariffs. The nation which arrives in the 
strategic position will buy cheaply and sell dear. It 
will exploit its labor and extort tribute from its cus- 
tomers. Such a course is possible and easy. There is 
nothing to prevent the United States, for instance, from 
embarking upon it, if we wish to do so. But what would 
be the result? The limitation of production and the 
prolongation of starvation and poverty in Europe; the 
hostility of the rest of the world; a burdensome army 
and navy, kept in full strength by means of the propa- 
ganda of militarism; extremes of wealth and poverty 
at home, with a deteriorating population; in the end, 
disaster, for ourselves and probably also for modern 
civilization, 

Industry, properly understood, has no interest in fur- 
thering such a destructive foreign policy. Industry is, 
first of all, interested in production. Every industrial 
engineer, every factory manager, every trained work- 
man, wants to turn out goods, to turn them out well, 
and to win by honest competition in a contest of excel- 
lence. We have within our own borders enough capital, 
if we use it honestly; enough raw material, if we con- 
serve it wisely; enough labor, if we see that it is not ex- 
ploited, and enough technical skill, to supply a major 
portion of the world with many of the necessities of life. 
‘This is the way of service. It is the way of growth and 
peace. 

So sharp is the alternative that it seems almost un- 
necessary to point it out. Will not Americans inevitably 
choose the second? Perhaps they would wish to, and 
yet by no means all Americans are conscious of what it 
implies. To win in a contest of service is not so simple 
as to break our way through to dominion by main force. 
The task of producing for the world’s need will require 
a candid and fearless examination of every domestic 
maladjustment. 

We are now losing needlessly forest after forest; we 
are destroying thousands of tons of coal a year; there is 
scarcely a great industry which is not economically 
wasteful in one way or another. Why? Engineers tell 
us because capital is content to reap the rewards of 
possession rather than to explore the possibilities of 
maximum service. Our transportation system is on the 
verge of collapse. The mounting cost of living, in part 
due to world-wide conditions, is also in large measure 
attributable to obstruction and confusion in the chan- 
nels of distribution. One of the greatest food experts 
in the country is authority for the statement that prob- 
ably half of the food raised never reaches the consumer 
and that of every dollar spent by the consumer on food 
only thirty cents reaches the farmer. Ten years ago 
one-third of our farmers were tenants; now the propor- 
tion is nearer one-half. The farms have not enough 
labor, and the drift to the cities merely emphasizes their 
unhealthful overcrowding. Housing is inadequate in 
every industrial center; capital seeking profit is no 
longer attracted to the construction of dwelling-places 
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for the working population. Seasonal unemployment, 
involving a waste of millions of man-hours per year, not 
to speak of the worry and human loss to the workers and 
their families, prevails in industry after industry. And 
the workers themselves, feeling the pressure and diffi- 
culty of their situation, are dissatisfied and express their 
dissatisfaction in the only way open to them—that is, by 
further stoppage of the wheels of production. 

Only three weeks ago I was at the biennial convention 
of a great national trade union—one of the largest and 
most powerful in the country. The most important 
question which came before that convention—and it was 
so recognized by all the delegates—had to do with the 
question of productivity. Should the union voluntarily 
and of its own initiative set before its members stand- 
ards of production, so that their work might not fall 
below a certain point of efficiency? This was the pro- 
posal of the union’s administration. Naturally it was 
attacked bitterly by some of the delegates—those who 
remembered the “speeding-up” to which they had been 
subjected before the union had been recognized and had 
abolished long hours and overwork. The answer of the 
union’s president was this: Before, you fought against 
conditions which enabled the employer to abuse his 
power. Now, however, we have a substantial measure 
of control. The union is here to see that standards of 
production are not abused. We, therefore, have a cor- 
responding obligation to see that fair standards of pro- 
duction are maintained. No union can afford to fight 
and injure the industry under any system of society. 
This argument carried the convention, which, by an 
overwhelming majority, voted in favor of adopting pro- 
duction standards. Here is a case where labor, because 
it has been recognized and given responsibility, is help- 
ing to establish sound industrial policy. 

It is needless to explain the relation of industrial 
maladjustments to foreign trade. One thing is certain: 
if we are to compete in the world markets and are to 
win our way honestly and peacefully by the excellence 
and cheapness of our products, we must set our own 
house in order. All the industrial nations are now fac- 
ing similar problems; many of them are already suffer- 
ing the throes of a necessary adjustment from the dis- 
order of exploitation to a new order of service. ‘The 
nation which succeeds first in creating a balance in its 
economic life, in organizing its industrial chaos, will 
have the world at its feet, and justly so. To produce 
well and cheaply the basic necessities of life, to clear 
the channels of distribution, to give labor its full share 
in the control of production and in its earnings—these 
are the preliminaries to a realistic foreign policy which 
shall be constructive rather than destructive. Otherwise 
we shall make enormous profits for the few and penury 
for the many; the surplus capital so created will seek 
investment, not in the production of necessities at home, 
but in exploitation abroad, and before we know it we 
shall be fully embarked upoi a course of financial im- 
perialism which no international tribunal and no league 
of nations can check. 

There can be no good foreign policy without a good 
domestic policy. A good domestic policy will not result 
from campaign slogans and hasty legislation, but from 
candid and painstaking investigations of our own eco- 
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nomic conditions, It will naturally arise from the in- 
auguration of a sound housing policy, from the develop- 
ment of farmers’ and consumers’ co-operation, from 
wise industrial management—in short, from the exertion 
of every possible effort to shape our national life for the 
purpose of mutual service. When we have learned how 
to serve ourselves we shall be able to serve the world, 


THE PRESS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By FREDERICK WILLIAM WILE 
Of the Philadelphia Ledger 


i has duties that do not end on our 
coasts or on our lJand frontiers north and south. 
Her obligations to the world did not cease with the 
hour that our last soldier left France and our last 
sailor quit the waters of the war-zone. It is not right 
for the United States to expect to enjoy the sweets of 
international intercourse without being prepared to 
swallow her full share of the bitters as well. The 
United States can no more dream of withdrawing from 
the affairs of the great universe of which we are a part 
than we can dream of turning our backs upon our lads 
who died to make the world a safer and a better plave to 
live in. 

Sometimes, when I am venturesome enough, even in 
the solitude of my own consciousness, to dwell on these 
things, I ponder over them in a spirit of optimistic con- 
fidence. ‘Today, this week, tonight—thanks to causes 
it would ill become me to hint at—America is un- 
doubtedly not in a mood to consider favorably the aec- 
ceptance of serious international obligations of hardly 
any kind whatsoever. “A great and solemn referen- 
dum” now, perhaps even next November, might—in my 
judgment, probably would—find a majority of the 
American people in favor only of a foreign policy that 
limited our obligations to the smallest possible partici- 
pation in outside affairs compatible with national se- 
curity. 

But I like to feel that one day the pendulum will 
swing in another direction. I cannot think that Ameri- 
can altruism died with the armistice. I believe the time 
will come when the same spirit of rugged idealism will 
take possession of the minds and hearts of our people 
that fired them in April, 1917. It is because I foresee 
such a development that I think it timely, in the highest 
degree, that we should give thought to the question of a 
foreign policy worthy of the name—to “a constructive 
foreign policy.” 


sea- 


Educate Public Opinion 


In a democracy like our own, there can be no foreign 
policy, as there can be no domestic policy, that is not 
dictated and sustained by public opinion. I suppose it 
may be stated, with little danger of contradiction, that 
ignorance of foreign affairs among our people at large 
is profound. It takes a mighty lesson in geography like 
a great war to teach us even the rudiments of things be- 
yond our shore-lines. Ignorance is not confined to the 
mere taxpaying community. I have heard it alleged 
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that Washington itself, citadel of American statesman- 
ship, is today not omniscient. A United States Senator 
told me the other day that there are perhaps not more 
than half a dozen men in the Senate with real, intelli- 
gent knowledge of foreign affairs derived from acquaint- 
ance with history and bulwarked by keen perception of 
current events the world over. He said he was sure that 
Capitol Hill swarmed with men who don’t know whether 
Poland is a kingdom or a mineral water. 

The first function of the American press toward a 
constructive foreign policy, therefore, is its natural 
function—it must be a spreader of the light. It must 
be a disseminator of news and views of foreign affairs. 
The press must create an interest in international topics 
by printing more foreign news. Our foreign news 
should be serious in tone and deal with the outstanding 
motives of policy in other countries, as it affects us in 
particular and the world situation in general. The 
news should be educative and interpretative, and de- 
signed, above all, to inform and interest the average 
reader. It should be reported by American newspaper- 
men with the American point of view. I am glad that 
I have resumed the practice of my profession in the 
United States as the Washington correspondent of a 
great newspaper, the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, 
which is specializing in supplying to the American pub- 
lic an intelligent service of foreign news from all the 
great capitals of the world. 

American editors have not always had a lively interest 
in foreign events. I remember a classic incident—on 
the occasion of the second Balkan war in 1912, I think 
it was—when for the thousandth time the universal 
war conflagration was threatened that finally did burst 
forth in the summer of 1914. An American colleague 
in Berlin began cabling hundreds of words to his paper, 
dealing with the imminence of hostilities and the omi- 
nous possibilities wrapped up in them. Forthwith came 
a message from his editor, reading: “Slow down on war 
stuff. World’s baseball series on here.” 


A Program for the State Department 


If I were asked to summarize the things on which 
the American press might well concentrate, in seeking 
to bring about the establishment of “a constructive for- 
eign policy” as part and parcel of our governmental 
system, I think I should enumerate these as the out- 
standing requisites : 

1. Persistent and systematic education of the nation 
on the basic point that America has responsibilities to 
the world, to civilization, to mankind, that we cannot 
escape if we would, and which we ought not to try to 
escape if we could. 

2. That the days of our one-time, comfortable isola- 
tion from world affairs went where the woodbine twin- 
eth, forever, when the first United States soldier landed 
on European soil in 1917. 

3. That the views of foreign affairs—entangling al- 
liances, and all—that prevailed in the era of George 
Washington are just as obsolete in the United States 
of today as would be the picturesque sartorial effects 
indulged in by our sainted first President. 

4. That our commercial and financial relations with 
foreign countries have become so vast and so interlock- 
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ing that their weal is our weal, their woe, necessarily 
our woe; that, in cutting ourselves adrift from them, we 
are inviting economic conditions that must inevitably 
redound to our direct and material domestic hurt. 

5. That foreign affairs must be removed, and forever 
kept apart, from domestic party politics; that the State 
Department must be regarded as fully immune from the 
intrigues, suspicions, bickerings, and interference of par- 
tisan politicians as the Supreme Court is. 

6. That American diplomacy must cease, at the behest 
of domestic political interests, to be the bull in the in- 
ternational china shop. It must be put beyord the 
power of any “vote” in our country to coerce the State 
Department into meddling unjustifiably in the domestic 
affairs of friendly powers. 

%. That the portfolio of Secretary of State is a post 
assignable by unwritten law, as the fathers of the coun- 
try surely intended it to be, not to the worthiest politi- 
cian, but to the greatest mind at the nation’s disposal 
suitable to, and trained in, the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs ; that it ought to be a custom for the President to 
name his Secretary of State irrespective of the latter’s 
party affiliations; that it ought to be the one Cabinet 
office to which an incoming President, differing in party 
faith from his predecessor, might appropriately and 
naturally, barring extraordinary conditions, reappoint 
the incumbent he finds at the State Department when 
he himself takes office. The purpose of such a proposal 
is obvious—to insure some degree of continuity in for- 
eign policy. Why should a man like John Hay not have 
remained Secretary of State indefinitely ? 

8. That the country be educated to understand, as is 
the case in Great Britain, for example, that all domestic 
political rancor and controversy should cease abruptly 
at the threshold of the State Department; that when 
the Secretary of State speaks to a foreign Government, 
he speaks for a wnited United States; to justify such a 
state of affairs there ought to be regular and confiden- 
tial consultation among the Secretary of State and party 
leaders in Congress, as well as between him and the 
Cabinet alone. 

9. That the United States must maintain a permanent 
diplomatic service filled, as far as possible, with men 
who, once having entered the service, are entitled to a 
professional career in it on the basis of demonstrated 
merit and actual experience ; that ambassadorships, min- 
isterships and consulships cease to be regarded the legiti- 
mate booty of contributors to party campaign funds; 
that the United States henceforward pay the members 
of its foreign service decent salaries accompanied by 
essential allowances for expenses. Why not a diplo- 
matic school, like West Point or Annapolis, where offi- 
cers for peace can be trained, as well as we train officers 
for war? 

10. That as the axiomatic and basic feature of our 
constructive foreign policy, America announces to the 
world that wherever her citizens go the protection of 
the United States Government goes with them to the 
uttermost, in so far as they have not conducted them- 
selves on foreign territory in a manner to make the safe- 
guarding of their interests indefensible. 

11. That no constructive foreign policy is possible or 
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enforcible without the means to back it up if ever vio- 
lently assailed; by which is meant adequate prepared- 
ness on land and sea and in the air. 

12. That America’s foreign policy is formally pro. 
claimed to be Peace, Friendship, Commerce, and a 
Square Deal with, and for, everybody the globe around. 

If America will thus be true to her own self, she 
cannot possibly be false to any nation. I hope, and | 
believe, that the American press is ready to lend its 
potent support to a constructive foreign policy such as 
I have feebly attempted to submit for your consideration 
here tonight. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY: 
CHINA 


By PAUL S. REINSCH, 
Formerly United States Minister to China 


FTER the bitterness of the terrible struggle that lies 

behind us we are in need of a policy that will have 
its vision fixed upon the great things that ought to be 
accomplished if humanity is to survive. The hatreds 
engendered by the war must not be allowed to have too 
dominant a sway; but, before everything else, we need 
determination to repudiate and suppress all remnants 
of the indirect diplomatic methods and of the ruthless 
policy of force which brought on the great struggle. 
Against these we must set our face with determination 
wherever they show themselves. Unfortunately, they 
are still in evidence in various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. Unless the forces of public 
opinion which decisively disapprove of these methods 
and practices are vigilant and assert themselves at all 
times with unfailing determination, we shall not evade 
the consequences, whose nature has been so terribly 
demonstrated just now. 

This applies particularly to the relations surrounding 
China. It it should prove possible for militarist con- 
trol to dominate not only Manchuria, but parts of China 
proper, together with portions of Siberia, it would be an 
achievement of forward and aggressive policy that might 
stir national pride, but that inevitably would lead to dis- 
aster. The spirit of independence of eastern Asia can- 
not be clubbed to death by militarist methods, and the 
longer it is attempted the more terrible will be the final 
retribution. These things we clearly see, and in a 
spirit of truthfulness and honesty we must admit their 
seriousness. 

But when we search for means to avoid the dominance 
of such forces in any part of the world, we shall not 
ransack the armory of political intrigue, nor elaborate 
counter-plots, nor attempt to arouse furious animosity 
and bitter feeling. We shall rather look to the great 
natural forces that determine the growth and develop- 
ment of nations. We shall attempt to build on things 
that transcend even the most skillful designs of diplo- 
macy. It is this point of view that a constructive policy 
for China, looking to the future, ought to take. Ameri- 
can relationship with China has been kept on a high 
plane of fair dealing and justice, with the result that 
America enjoys the deep confidence and good will of the 
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Chinese people. Any one who knows the strength of 
this feeling and the qualities of character of the Chinese 
people will consider this as one of our greatest national 
treasures and assets. It is based on hostility to none 
and is a direct result of sympathetic feeling and equi- 
table action. 

The Chinese people who have manifested this feeling 
toward us are at the present time beset with many difli- 
culties, both internal and external. They face the enor- 
mous task of transforming the methods of an ancient, 
well-balanced society in conformity to the principles of 
an active and changeful life among the nations. It 
means a scrutiny and sifting of all they have inherited 
and of all that is being offered them by the outside 
world, and forming from these elements a new Chinese 
civilization, true to the old virtues, yet responding to 
new duties. 

In this difficult task the great Chinese people is in- 
deed entitled to our sympathetic interest and active 
support. No outside agency can work out these prob- 
lems for the Chinese; that they must do for themselves. 
But they need indulgence while the difficulties last, and 
they need specific support in some matters. Their 
greatest need, however, is to be given a chance to solve 
these enormous national problems without unfriendly 
outside interference. That is so simple and just a de- 
mand that it might well be laid down as the funda- 
mental policy of the nations who are friendly to China 
and who would gladly see her a free, prosperous, and 
progressive nation. There is no other fact so important 
to the welfare and peace of the entire world than that 
China should at this time be left free to effect her re- 
organization according to her inner needs, and that out- 
side interests should not be permitted to take advantage 
of this critical time to advance their narrow policies. If 
the great process of inner liberation which is now going 
on in China should be interfered with and should even 
be made the occasion for imposing foreign bondage on 
parts of China, there would be generated disruptive 
forces greater than any yet seen. 

When it comes to action of a positive nature by for- 
eign nations in China at the present time, an appeal to 
the underlying facts of nature will show that only such 
action can be sound and salutary which abstains from 
opportunities of gaining petty advantages of political 
influence and exclusive control. At a period when 
national life undergoes such a transformation, there are 
always groups and individuals which can be utilized to 
gain advantages or even a temporary ascendency 
through crafty use of dissensions and a stimulation of 
partisan ambitions. Such a policy can only bring con- 
fusion, and though it may be temporarily successful in 
impeding the sound action of national forces, it must 
result disastrously to all concerned. 

A true policy of helpfulness from nation to nation at 
such a time will not use such methods as the above, 
which have recently beer. applied by some, but it will 
seek to alleviate the burden which the nation in travail 
is carrying, by doing those incidental important things 
which will make progress easier, without attempting to 
determine and sway the course of the national develop- 
ment from the outside. 
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In China the essential thing today is for the nation 
to win for itself a unity of consciousness and organiza- 
tion, with the forms of free self-government. To at- 
tempt to obstruct this must in the long run be futile; 
but even to attempt to help it along with outside means 
of a political nature, even with the best of intentions, 
could have but confusing results, because these matters 
every nation has to solve and work out for itself. 

But if at this time the Chinese nation can to some 
extent be assisted in solving matters incidental to the 
great problem, which can be taken in hand upon a 
purely objective basis, by the action of individuals, as 
matters of ordinary business and human intercourse, the 
relief and encouragement will be great and energies will 
be liberated in abundance for the achievement of the 
main task. ‘This will give a hint to the positive content 
of a truly helpful and friendly policy toward this great 
nation at this time of readjustment to new forces. 
Wherever America, as a nation, or any other friendly 
nation, furnishes energies, in the form of capital or 
human effort, to assist in building up in China broader, 
sounder, and healthier ways of living and performing 
human work, they will in this entirely businesslike, and 
to all remunerative, manner do some specific good that 
will count and that can be evaluated in itself in terms 
of humanity distinct from all political considerations. 

This includes the entire gamut of human activities, 
whether it be setting up a school or a hospital or estab- 
lishing a factory for the manufacture of railway equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus, agricultural implements, or 
any other useful thing needed in Chinese life; whether 
it be building railways or constructing roads into the 
interior, or providing permanent drainage of large 
flooded areas so that millions may find a new livelihood 
there. Whatever great interprise it may be, if effi- 
ciently planned and fairly conducted, it will not only 
be worth while in itself and bring profit and satisfac- 
tion to those who carry it through, but it will be a great, 
active, powerful encouragement to the Chinese people, 
lightening their burden, teaching them modern methods 
through co-operation, and enabling them to concentrate 
their energies more fully and more freely upon the great 
problem of national reorganization. 

In China the future of world peace and democracy is 
at present at stake. Foreign nations are in need of a 
broad, fair, and just policy. Let them recognize that 
no one can permanently control from without the vast 
force which is China. All attempts to use the present 
crisis for the gaining of narrow advantages, political 
and otherwise, will bring grief and confusion, It is 
the most important interest of the entire world today 
that the forces of Chinese national life which are striv- 
ing for utterance now shall not be obstructed or their 
efforts be frustrated, in order that at the time when 
Chinese nationalism shall have won its full growth it 
shall not have been made to forget the great tradition 
of peace and industry that form the center of its life 
and thought. If it should forget this and by endless 


foreign interference and harassment grow into a spirit 
of warlike hostility, then those to blame for such a result 
would not be in an enviable position. 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND A CON- 
STRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 
American Agent and of Counsel in First Dispute Submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 

HILE I appreciate the compliment involved in 

being called upon to sum up the wisdom of the 
ages upon the particular subject allotted to me in the 
space of 600 seconds, and while I am assured that iny 
associates must share this feeling, nevertheless I have 
a haunting fear that at the conclusion of these exercises 
something will be left unsaid upon the various topics 
assigned to us. 

Courteous allusion has been made to certain personal 
associations of mine with international arbitration. I 
call to mind with a great deal of pleasure that eighteen 
years ago this month, and almost this very day, the 
Mexican Senate ratified a protocol by virtue of which 
the dispute relative to the Pious Fund of the Californias 
was referred to what is known as The Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration for settlement. It was my fortune 
in this connection to represent the United States and to 
open for the first time a tribunal which had remained 
till that time, from the date of its formation, unused 
and whose further employment European statesmen ap- 
parently did not expect. Thjs contest was the first im- 
portant fruit of the First Hague Conference. 

We who attended the hearings in the Pious Fund case 
were immensely impressed with the idea that much was 
to be expected from the development of this great effort 
toward world peace. That our opinion was not without 
some justification is shown by the fact that some seven- 
teen or eighteen cases have within the past eighteen 
years gone to The Hague Permanent Court to find their 
solution. These cases have been varied in their nature, 
involving many instances of treaty construction, national 
responsibility, boundaries, and even trenching upon the 
field of national susceptibilities not included in mone- 
tary adjustments. 

Yet it is hard to resist the feeling that The Hague 
conferences have not lived up to the promise they made, 
and will not do so in the future except they be ap- 
proached by the nations concerned in a very different 
frame of mind. 

We will not forget that the Czar of Russia called the 
First Hague Conference, having in mind the diminution 
of oppressive national armaments. We will observe that 
neither the First nor the Second Conference took one 
single step toward the attainment of this rational and 
important end ; that, so far from being peace conferences, 
about three-fourths of all treaties entered into at The 
Hague relate to regulations controlling the authorized 
killing of men, and in so doing give the status of war, 
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as a condition of -nature, a firmer foundation in the 
thoughts of men. 

We will not overlook the fact that reference to arbitra- 
tion as prescribed by The Hague treaties is not com- 
pulsory and is not treated even as affecting the con- 
sciences of nations, if national interests of the parties in 
dispute make it apparently inadvisable to resort to peace- 
ful judicial settlement and to prefer the arbitrament 
of arms. 

Until nations can approach Hague conferences pre- 
pared to surrender some part of what they are pleased 
to term their national sovereignty, and this feeling ex- 
tends to the greater nations as well as to the least, sub- 
stantial results will not be achieved through these meet- 
ings. 

Let us remember that at the present time, useful as 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration is, or may be made, 
except it be a part of the warp and woof of a symmetric- 
ally planned fabric of international unity, it is an ex- 
crescence which may be thrown aside without materially 
changing the antagonistic relations of nations. 

Let us for a moment compare the present situation 
with that confronting this Republic in 1787, when our 
National Constitution was framed. If the delegates from 
the several States had come together and had said, “We 
will form a treaty of peace among ourselves,” and, with- 
out going materially further, had said, “We will estab- 
lish a Supreme Court of the United States, which shall 
have power, at the option of the several States, to de- 
termine disputes arising between themselves,” we may 
believe that such a Supreme Court, binding or intended 
to bind the States of the Union, would have been as a 
rope of sand and at the first touch fallen into impotence. 

The true national cement furnished to us by the 
fathers of 1787 was found in the fact that they estab- 
lished between the States not a Supreme Court, but 
absolute free trade. No State could discriminate against 
another in commerce or otherwise, and the rivalries of 
States were thus rendered harmless. 

While I may seem for a moment to be trenching upon 
partizan politics, I must venture to say that until the 
nations of the earth come together and agree that they 
will no longer fence themselves around with suspicions 
of each other and bar the gates of communication with 
custom-houses, little real progress will be made. The 
citizen of any country must be able to take himself, his 
possessions and his ambitions, from one country to an- 
other with the same degree of freedom as attends his 
transfer within the United States from one State to an- 
other. Until this principle becomes firmly recognized as 
the rule of theoretic action among States of the world, 
Hague conferences will lack effectiveness. Accordingly 
as we approach this principle, Hague conferences will 
grow more and more efficient. 
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FINANCE AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By JOHN BURKE, 
Treasurer of the United States 





INANCE is largely a domestic question and must be 

based upon a sound financial policy at home, to com- 
mand respect abroad. No constructive foreign policy 
can be maintained without finances, and since the pas- 
sage of the Reserve Bank Act the national banks of this 
country of a certain minimum capital can establish and 
maintain in foreign countries branch banks, which are 
of great benefit and advantage in the handling of our 
foreign commerce. 

We can perhaps best judge of what can be done in 
financing a foreign policy by considering what has been 
lone since the outbreak of the great World War. At that 
time thousands of Americans were in Europe. Their 
bankers’ checks and their tickets home were not recog- 
nized, Congress immediately appropriated money for 
their relief, and hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
deposited in the Treasury by individual citizens for the 
relief and return to the United States of relatives in 
Kurope, and the Treasury Department, acting in concert 
with the State and War Departments, looked after the 
Americans abroad and brought them safely home. 

We were a debtor nation at the beginning of the war, 
and the European investors in American securities pre- 
sented them for payment, and the Treasury Department 
loaned the banks in New York a half billion dollars of 
additional currency, which met the situation, and within 
six months the money loaned was back in the United 
States Treasury, with interest. In the meantime the 
balance of trade was turning heavily in our favor. The 
Allied countries needed munitions of war and needed 
money with which to buy them. We loaned them the 
money, very little of which went abroad, for it was in 
this country that the Allies needed the money. Credit 
for the amount of loan was given to the borrowing coun- 
try in one of the large banks of New York, and it was 
checked out to pay for our wheat, our flour, our corn, our 
beef, our pork, and our munitions. When we became in- 
volved in the war we not only financed our own war 
activities, but continued to finance the Allied countries. 

We had no great standing army equipped and ready 
for warfare. Indeed, we did not have sufficient officers 
in number to train the mighty army that it was neces- 
sary to raise. We had to train officers first to train our 
boys. We had no cantonments or camps to shelter the 
soldier boys. We built cantonments, fed, clothed, and 
trained. our mighty armies, built ships to take them 
across the ocean, and built railroads in France to take 
them to the front; and yet within one year and a half 
from the time of our entry into the war we had two 
million soldiers in France, two million soldiers in train- 
ing in the cantonments in this country, and fifteen 
million men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
ready, willing, and anxious to enlist in their country’s 
defense, if necessary. We labored under the great dis- 
advantage of having to pay war prices for food, clothing, 
and labor, and for all the material that went into the 
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manufacture of weapons and munitions, and while doing 
all of this we continued to finance our Allies. 

Tremendous sums of money were invested through the 
Treasury Department in Liberty bonds purchased on the 
market to keep the market up, and in certificates of in- 
debtedness and farm-loan bonds. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars were raised for the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A., K. C.’s, the Salvation Army, and the Jewish Aid So- 
ciety, to be expended by these benevolent organizations 
for the comfort and welfare of the soldier boys at home 
and abroad. For the first time in the history of the 
world, the soldier boy was recognized as something more 
than a fighting machine, and everything of evil was 
excluded from the army camp and army life. There is 
nothing like it in history; there is nothing like it in 
fiction, for the wondrous tales of the Arabian Nights 
pale into insignificance when compared with the marvel- 
ous achievements of this country in the year and a half 
in which we were involved in the war. If we could have 
kept alive, after the signing of the armistice, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice of our people which existed during the 
war, we would be a long way on our road back to normal 
conditions. Since we financed our own country in time 
of war and loaned to the Allied countries ten billion 
dollars, we ought not to have any trouble in financing 
any constructive foreign policy. But the first thing is to 
get back to normal conditions, and to assist the returned 
soldiers until they are absorbed into the business life of 
the country. 

We accomplished these mighty things because practi- 
cally every American was helping; but as soon as the 
armistice was signed the people quit helping. They 
forgot the mighty debt this country incurred during the 
war, and the drive habit continued. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are being raised for colleges, universities, 
benevolent organizations, and churches. I believe in col- 
leges, universities, churches, and benevolent organiza- 
tions ; but is this the time to burden the people with these 
continuous drives after the sacrifices they made for their 
country during the war, and is it the kind of production 
that counts? Is it not increasing the cost of building 
material, making it prohibitive to the poor man who 
wants to build a home? The Liberty bonds, purchased 
at great sacrifice during the war, are dumped upon the 
market. The cost of living is increased for lack of pro- 
duction. By adding the war-profit tax, to be paid by the 
ultimate consumer, and the avarice of the profiteer com- 
pelled many deserving people to sell their Liberty bonds 
at a sacrifice to purchase the necessities of life. Ex- 
travagance and speculation are rampant throughout the 
country. This is our immediate problem and one that 
must be solved before we can give much attention to a 
foreign constructive policy not connected with the 
League of Nations and the treaty of peace. 

When our boys crossed the ocean to fight for humanity 
and to make the world safe for democracy, we hoped, 
and we still hope, for some international power that will 
prevent future wars. If I had power to establish peace 
upon earth I would begin by disarmament. No country 
will start a war if it is not prepared for war, and the 
country that is prepared for war and wants war will find 
an excuse for war. We know that the great World War 


was not started until Germany was ready; we know, too, 
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that the murder of an archduke was not the cause of the 
war. That was the excuse for the war. But there is a 
mighty difference between an excuse and a reason. 

You cannot establish peace with mighty armies. 
Armies are not raised and equipped for peace, but for 
war. Fighting is the soldier’s profession, and he is just 
as anxious to engage in the practice of his profession as a 
lawyer, doctor, or dentist, or any other professional man 
is. War means to the soldier an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself upon the field of battle. It means promo- 
tion, and every soldier is seeking promotion. Our soldier 
boys came from the peaceful homes throughout the land. 
They knew nothing about war except what they learned 
in their histories. Did they fight? Ask the Germans! 
Percy, the rich man’s son, got right down into the 
trenches among the cooties and fought and shed his 
blood the same as the little chap who had grown up in an 
alley and had had a fight every day of his life. 

What about the man who has used the talents that 
God has given him for better purposes in the construc- 
tion of weapons for the destruction of human life? He 
has spent his life in devising ways and means to destroy 


life. What he wants to know is, Will the weapon or the 
munition do the thing for which it is intended? It is a 
part of him; it is a creature of his handiwork, of his 


brain, and just as much a part of him as the painting 
that the artist throws upon the canvas is a part of the 
artist. It would seem that if there is to be an interna- 
tional power to prevent future wars, now is the time to 
secure it, while the world is still bleeding from the 
wounds of this awful war. It must come in time, and 
your organization is doing a great work by keeping in 
the forefront your high and noble purpose of establish- 
ing peace upon earth. 





ALTRUISM AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By THOMAS E. GREEN, 
Director Speakers’ Bureau, American Red Cross 


WIsH to be extremely careful as to the choice of each 
word that I shall address to you at this time. 

It is no easy task to conclude such a discussion as that 
to which you have listened. The various phases that 
make up subjects of the evening have been presented to 
you by those who by virtue of long years of activity have 
become masters of their theme. 

It has falien to my lot to round this remarkable dis- 
cussion into a conclusion. 

[ am not a specialist along lines of finance and educa- 
tion. Of economics and diplomacy, of law and litera- 
ture, I have no new word to offer. 

I come to you as a dreamer of dreams, as a seer of 
visions, if perchance I may guide your thought to the 
conclusion I wish to reach. 

There seems to be no question whatever about the 
fact that, however we would like to think to the contrary, 
we are not through with the war. 

The Red Planet that ruled men’s passions during the 
long conflict is still in the ascendant and glares bale- 
fully from the sky. 
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The world has not made a good reaction. Civilization 
has not yet recovered its equipoise. 

It is a bewildered world everywhere—a confused 
world, and until great facts are adjusted and new rela- 
tions are established it is an imperiled world. 

War has brought two great results to the world—ruin 
and revelation, destruction and disillusion. 

Of the ruin of war, ghastly, vast and incalculable, 
there are no words adequate for description. 

I have just come from the scene of that ruin, where 
from the Channel to the Alps I went through leagne 
after league of desolation, with broken habitations, 
ruined villages, shattered towns; the very face of nature 
itself cut and gashed and torn into such awfulness as 
baffles imagination. 

It was easy to break and destroy. That which genera- 
tions had builded crumbled like a house of cards before 
the belching of shrapnel and the rattle of machine-guns. 
It was easy to shoot the world up. We are finding it is 
infinitely harder to build the world back. 

Equally startling and even more grotesque was the 
revelation of war. 

It came in the midst of an age that had wrapped itself 
in smug complacency over its achievement; that believed 
it was far and away the greatest and grandest and the 
most advanced epoch in all of time. 

Human society is a queer institution. Builded appar- 
ently upon substantial foundations, it was in reality 
constructed out of shreds and patches. 

Precedent, prejudice, heredity, and environment were 
far more potent dynamics in this world than are logic 
and sound philosophy. 

When the armistice was signed everybody made up 
his mind that the war was over. 

After a few hours of hysterical and emotional celebra- 
tion everybody prepared to get out and get down to 
normal peace-time activity. 

But when people turned and looked back toward what 
had been they realized, to their amazement, that it was 
not there. Stranger than that they realized that what 
they thought had been there never was there. 

Every conceivable explanation of the unrest, dissatis- 
faction, and disorder that prevail throughout the world 
has been proposed except the real one—the one that is 
deepest and most important. 

Centuries ago the man who, whatever he may have 
been, was at least wise in his comprehension of the 
human forces of his day wrote: 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 


And by vision the wise man meant, of course, the com- 
prehension and the following of an ideal—of a great pat- 
tern that should produce alike in the individual and in 
the aggregate of individuals that we call human society 
the constant result of peace and happiness among men. 

For I may perhaps remind you that peace is not an 
ideal at all; happiness is not an ideal; contentment is 
not an ideal. They are states of mind—conditions of 
life attendant upon the achievement of an ideal. The 
ideals that are the dynamic forces that produce peace, 
happiness, and contentment are human liberty, justice, 
righteousness, the conduct of an orderly human society. 
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Without them as creative forces peace is but an 
iridescent dream. 

The prophet who sang the glories of the splendors of 
the millenial dream found it in the conjunction: 


“Righteousness and Peace have met each other.” 


You cannot make peace by act of Congress, unless by 
that self-same act you establish the conditions that result 
in peace. 

For generations past the modern world has been in a 
state of intellectual upheaval. 

Beginning with the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the stern rebellion against tyranny and oppres- 
sion—against special class and privilege—found its ex- 
pression in the program of liberty and individualism as 
the ideals whose achievement was to bring peace. 

With the vindication of these claims man’s attention 
naturally turned to himself, his surroundings, his occu- 
pation, his possibility. 

There is no greater peril in the world than the peril 
which lies in half truth. There is no greater falsehood 
in the world than the falsity of exaggerated truth. 

Independence made man a natural egoist, and egoism, 
strangely enough, is the keynote of lawlessness. 

Only the wise man can recognize the danger to him- 
self when, being set free from the restraints and com- 
pulsions which constitute tyranny, he begins to demand 
of himself freedom from the internal and ethical re- 
straints that distinguish liberty from license. 

We have come to a point in our modern psychology 
where we admit the wide influence of the subjective 
mind as a dynamic force. 

Loose in the modern world myriads of minds, each 
one intent upon its own satisfaction and its own attain- 
ment, and you create an atmosphere where nothing is 
possible but disorder, conflict, and destruction. 

Our ancestors fought for independence; for inde- 
pendence they thought and spoke and reasoned and leg- 
islated, and by its attainment as an ideal they dreamed 
they were producing and compelling peace. 

The pendulum has swung too far. A new watchword 
has become the world’s necessity—not independence, but 
interdependence is the basis of the philosophy that man 
must learn. 

If the ruin of war is to be rebuilded; if the revelation 
of war is to be understood; if civilization is to recruit 
its tottering forces; if it is to go on at all toward the 
framing of a constructive policy either at home or 
abroad, it must move in harmonic chords if it moves 
at all. 

The old one-string melody of national egoism has 
vanished with the economic crudities of yesterday. 

It took four years of fighting and cost the world prob- 
ably twenty million lives and incomprehensible expendi- 
ture of substance to trample the mad delusions of selfishi- 
ness that all but wrecked the world. 

Out of it we are coming with this fact stamped clearly 
upon our minds: the world can no longer be half bond 
and half free; half clothed and half naked; half hungry 
and half fed. I doubt if we can much longer say that 


the world can exist half rich and half poor; half master 
and half serf, in any way or shape or form that human 
co-operation and brotherhood can remedy. 
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We are going to have some strange experiences ad- 
justing things before we are through with this aftermath 
of war. 

The falsity of much that has been deemed essential 
must be demonstrated. Expediency must give way to 
duty ; profit must become secondary to principle; selfish- 
ness must yield to altruism. 

There can be no cure for the ills, contradictions, and 
the unrest of the world until faith in righteousness and 
the rule of universal justice are restored and made su- 
preme in the life of men and of nations. 

No man can live unto himself alone. No nation can 
live unto itself alone. Not in theory, but in absolute 
practice, mutuality is the world’s single solvent, the one 
ideal that can produce lasting peace. 

In America we think that our peculiar fortune in war 
has preduced peculiar results, but a glance at the pages 
of history assures us otherwise. 

War has always produced strangely similar results. 
It has always developed the profiteer beside the patriot ; 
greed and dishonesty beside gallantry and devotion. 
The present atmosphere throughout the entire world is 
a dangerous one to idealism. 

That condition is especially true here in— 


“America, half-brother of the world, 
With something good and bad of every land.” 


But the essential difficulties of our condition only 
make its possible glories greater. 

We have lost, alas, the moral value of the tremendous 
sentimentalism with which. we flung ourselves into the 
world conflict. It was the chance for the development 
of a stupendous foree that might have led and saved the 
world, 

It has gone down into the midst of the slimy tides of 
personal selfishness and grasping greed. 

There remains a great object-lesson in the work of the 
American Red Cross, which was the heart of a nation 
mobilized for service. The record of what it did is writ- 
ten in syllables of gratitude and affection that the world 
will never tire of repeating. The story of its achieve- 
ment is an epic whose splendor can never be sung, and 
that not because the Red Cross was anything new or 
unique or wonderful. 

The Red Cross was merely the symbol of sacrifice— 
sacrifice that is the price of victory—victory that is the 
ideal that will make peace—the real, the lasting victory 
of a nation that learns that true greatness lies not in rich 
abundance nor in pampered selfishness, but in the serv- 
ice that loves itself last; that lives for all mankind. 

It is a dream, you say. I fear I must grant you that; 
but remember that it is the dreamer that has always led 
the world. 

Even in the sordid chapters of world history that lie 
hehind us men have followed the signs upon the skies 
and not the foot-prints upon the sands. 

For such a time; for such a crisis; for such a possi- 
bility— 


“God give us men. The time demands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
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Men 
Men 
Men 


who possess opinions and a will; 

who have honor; men who will not lie; 

who can stand before a demagogue 

And dam his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 


A constructive foreign policy will fail that is not 
hased in service; that does not know the throbbing soul 


of brotherhood. 

But, knowing these, our weak endeavor attains a 
matchless power, for it lays our aspiration at the feet of 
Him who eame— 


, 


“Not to be ministered unto, but to minister” ; 


who gave His life for the world, 


THE UNPOPULAR AMERICAN 


By H. W. DUNNING 
Of American Graves Registration Service, Paris 


be EASILY is understood how those who stay at home 

make the mistake of thinking of Americans as being 
at the height of popularity and glory abroad. Why not? 
Having won a long and bloody struggle for the Allies 
and dictated a victorious peace, we are preparing to put 
the world on its feet again with our money, food, and 
moral support. Europe, Asia, and Africa are our 
debtors. 

And that fact, coupled with the attitude of the aver- 
age American who visits Europe, and Europe’s miscon- 
ception of the average American, is the reason why, as 
individuals and as a nation, we are unpopular. Natu- 
rally, the trend of political events, to some extent, 
affects this international opinion of us; but the main 
factors are as already set forth. These observations are 
made after having visited practically every section of 
Kurope with a view to determining the cause for the 
unpopular American. 

Put a thermometer to gauge popularity in the mouth 
of each member of Europe’s family of nations and notice 
their temperature. 

As is to be expected, we are most popular among the 
small, new nations of central and southeastern Europe 
and western Asia—Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Czecho-Slavokia, Jugo-Slavia, the independent Arabic 
tribes of Mesopotamia and Yemen, Palestine, and Ar- 
menia. Four things are directly responsible for this: 
First, America’s successful participation in the war and 
our stand at the peace table for the rights of small na- 
tions; second, the magnificent relief-work undertaken 
by the American Red Cross and Hoover Food Adminis- 
tration in the desolate provinces of these nations; third, 
the physical assistance rendered by individual Amer- 
icans and American legions before and after the signing 
of the armistice with Germany ; fourth, sales made and 
credits extended to these new nations. 

As always has been the case, governments of newly 
created republics are more nearly in harmony with or 
more representative of the masses than is usually true 
of older, more established nations, where the rut of 
politics has been cut deeply. At first glance, this might 
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seem to have little bearing on the question of our popu- 
larity; but give it a second thought and you will see 
that it is merely a matter of being popular with the 
people, because they are the government, and they 
realize that in aiding the government we are aiding the 
individual. 

In these small nations we are popular, not because 
we are their creditors, but despite this fact. Perhaps, 
as nations, they are too young and nationalization is too 
new for them to feel the weight of debt. 

Gauging the new nations’ approval of us at 100, how 
do the old-timers rate us ? 

Probably the next highest are little Montenegro, Al- 
bania, Serbia, and our late half-hearted enemy, Austro- 
Hungary, now Austria and Hungary. But now our 
successful participation in the war is crowded into the 
background, as of secondary importance, to make way 
for those Good Samaritan twins, the Red Cross and the 
Food Administration. 

The Red Cross especially has been active in the Bal- 
kans, and the regard and admiration that it has gained 
for us is cited by the fact that, no matter how turbulent 
certain districts are politically, the American and_ his 
property are religiously respected. Nor will the three 
small nations soon forget our part in clearing their do- 
mains of occupation. In the case of Serbia, our credits 
and sales of supplies has been welcomed. 

Austria and Hungary appreciate our relief aid, par- 
ticularly that of the Food Administration, to such an 
extent that both Vienna and Budapest now have Amer- 
icans administrating their local food supplies in behalf 
of the national governments. The people of these two 
nations bear us no especial ill-will over late hostilities, 
but rather look on us as delivering them from a bad fix, 
into which they had fallen through their friendship with 
Germany. Of course, this will not hold true in all 
localities, for there are many Germans in the two na- 
tions; but the majority of Hungarians and Austrians, 
both upper and lower classes, are looking to the future 
and inviting the attention of American industry and 
capital. 

Let us rate this group’s esteem of us at 90. 

Following the last-mentioned nations comes a group 
that is composed principally of neutrals during late hos- 
tilities—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Portugal. They have no real cause 
for disliking us, while at the same time there is no es- 
pecial reason why they should like us. The question, 
therefore, becomes one of personal approval of individ- 
uals; and, while the press of these countries take occa- 
sional pokes at our political leaders, our policies, and 
our customs, on the whole our popularity wave breaks 
on friendly shores. We are not loved, yet neither are 
we hated. 

Let us rate ourselves 80. 

We now come to a group of nations whose attitude is 
hard to explain and correspondingly hard to understand. 
This group is composed of Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey, 
Cireece, and Russia. 

Bulgaria, as a people and as a government, is prob- 
ably the most openly hostile member of the group, if 
not of Europe’s family. The reason for this is that both 
the controlling power and the masses of Bulgaria are 
greedy for conquest and war spoils; and, being pri- 
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marily warriors, their defeat in the late struggle meant 
more to them than it would have to a less military race ; 
also, being more primeval, they show it. 

Roumania presents a curious contrast. The govern- 
ment, while outwardly very friendly, is in reality almost 
hostile to the American; the people, though reserved, 
are sincere in their respect and admiration. The reason 
is apparent, when it is explained that the militaristic 
party in power is eager for conquest and annexation, 
while the people desire peace so strongly that they al- 
most lean toward the Bolshevik theory. It may be re- 
marked, in this connection, that several times sales of 
war material and supplies made to Roumania by the 
A. E. F. have been held back from delivery in order to 
enforce certain military restrictions, and even after de- 
livery considerable friction always occurs over  settle- 
ments. Red Cross relief-work has done much to win the 
hearts of the people. 

Turkey wants the United States to act as her guar 
dian, but the unsophisticated American should not ac- 
cept this as a sign that we are overwhelmingly popular 
at Constantinople. To the Harboard Military Com- 
mission and to those of us who have visited Turkey is 
given the ability to understand. Political Turkey fig- 
ures that if Uncle Sam takes the mandate, it will mean 
an inflow of American capital and a chance for those in 
power to reap the benefits. In other words, it is a case 
of loving our money, not us. The people of Turkey are 
passive, even as are the Bulgars. 

Our position in Greece resembles the way we are re- 
garded by Roumania, with the exception that the people 
of Greece are more nearly in accord with the desires of 
the ruling clique—that is, for a greater Greece—the 
territorial Greece of old. And when America steps in 
against aggregation, we tread on some one’s toes. Nat- 
urally, we are not going to be so awfully popular with 
the owner. 

Russia presents a curious situation. To those of the 
masses not bitten with the Bolshevik bug, the American 
represents the ideal and is accorded the highest respect ; 
but woe to the American who falls into the hands of the 
radicals. His-life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness is 
loomed to be very short. Reading this, you might con- 
clude that Lenin, Trotzky, and the other leaders of Bol- 
shevikism are opposed to us; but there you would be 
mistaken, for I have it on good authority, from those 
who have talked with these men, that they are strongly 
pro-American. 

So much for our “temperature 70” friendly enemies. 

Having thus disposed of most of the smaller nations 
of Europe, we have left Belgium, England, France, 
Italy, and Germany—the nations where the extremes 
should be reached, but are not. 

Here will be some surprises. 

Belgium, no doubt, has been pictured by many as 
heing so thoroughly enamoured of the United States 
that only our laws keep her out of the union. This be- 
lief should be revised. The people of Belgium, as a 
majority, deep down in their hearts, have little real 
adoration or sincere admiration for the Americans. 
They appreciate our aid as a financial asset and are 
willing to thank us for our military efforts, but we must 
face the fact that our true friend in this country is the 
rovalist group, with democratic King Albert at its head. 
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It was King Albert and his little army of faithfuls who 
said, “They shall not pass without a fight,” and when 
President Wilson visited Belgium, it was this little 
army, a minority of the population, who acclaimed him. 
The best rating we can give Belgium is 80—along with 
the neutrals. 

England, on the other hand—ponderous, stolid old 
England, with whom we are always bickering and 
grumbling—has a better opinion of us. She even ad- 
mits that if England had not won the war, America 
probably would have. Even yet she thinks us a little 
queer and inclined to brag, and nothing less than a trip 
to the States could convince her that we, as a nation, 
have entirely shed the clothes of the barbarian. To 
England we are as one of the family strayed from the 
fold and slightly changed by association with people 
beneath our social position. She rates us a good 90, 
and if Australia, Canada, and Africa were included, it 
would go a good 95. 

The people of France, outside of Paris, are probably 
the most sincere admirers we have in Europe, but the 
minute one steps inside the exterior boulevards, things 
change. For this reason we had best consider France 
as France and Paris. 

France is our sincere admirer, because we have 
reached nearer to the heart of France, have given more 
and asked less, and been less of a burden than is true 
in Paris. At Bordeaux we built docks, dredged rivers, 
and made friends with the town. Brest was given miles 
and miles of telephone and telegraph lines and an idea 
of American energy. Northern France became the ward 
of the Red Cross, various associations, and individual 
Americans. 

Paris saw us only as wealthy creditors, riding in fine 
limousines, requisitioning dozens of needed hotels and 
office buildings and sending the cost of living sky-high 
by the payment of exorbitant prices and tips for any- 
thing that took our fancy. We came to Paris thirty 
thousand strong and settled on the city like a swarm of 
locusts—eating, drinking, and making merry. They 
wanted to treat us with polite friendliness, and we, in 
our American superiority, not understanding them, 
answered in rough banter. Now, the Frenchman has a 
keen sense of humor, but it is not of the same type as 
the American’s, and he does not understand our joshing. 
When we tell him a good joke he laughs, but when we 
playfully remark that a single Yankee child can whip 
ten Frogs, his dignity is hurt, and, although he might 
not say so, he is resentful. 

Political France is just a little peeved with Wilson, 
and provoked that we did not give our A. E. F. prop- 
erty as another partial payment on our debt to Lafay- 
ette. They do not seem to consider that $300,000,000 
sale as an accommodation. 

And the American girl, when she comes to Paris, will 
find herself unpopular, because some priggish Amer- 
ican welfare supervisor, during the high tide of the 
Y. M. C. A., K. of C., and Jewish Welfare Board occu- 
pancy of Paris, conceived the idea and passed the ruling 
that at dances and receptions given by these organiza- 
tions no French girls would be allowed. 

Considering France and Paris as one again, the ther- 
mometer reads about 85—hbetween England and Bel- 
gium. 
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Next for our late ally and now near enemy, Italy. 

Italy has been bitten by the same bug that nipped 
Greece, the bite of said bug causing dreams of rejuvena- 
tion. Italy is dreaming, scheming, and working for the 
old Roman Empire brought down to date. When Italy 
thought that we would sanction this ambition, Amer- 
icans were very popular in the peninsula, as witness 
President Wilson’s visit to that country; but when our 
representatives at the peace conference refused to ap- 
prove the granting of certain territories to Italy, our 
popularity dropped several degrees. They even took to 
renaming newly christened streets and giving our sol- 
diers stationed in Italy the cold shoulder. It was neces- 
sary to evacuate our troops and prohibit leaves into that 
country in the interest of good diplomacy. This dislike 
was, and to some extent still is, participated in by both 
government and people. However, Italy is tempera- 
mental and will soon forget and forgive, so that out of 
kindness of heart we will be lenient and read the ther- 
mometer at 70—just below Belgium. 

We have left now only Germany—the country in 
which most of us don’t care about being popular, but are. 

An American in Germany cannot escape popularity. 
He has it thrust upon him. And the amusing part of 
it is that theirs is sincere, as far as German sincerity 
goes. The people in the provinces of Germany have 
always leaned toward us, even during hostilities; and, 
now that it is over, the military caste and Berlin are 
rather glad to admit, without animosity, that it was 
America who did it and not the rest of the Allies. 

Of course, I know that there were so-called demon- 
strations against Americans in Berlin; but, being there 
at the time and acquainted with the situation, I can 
state that they were not real “hate” demonstrations, but 
just staged mob scenes, to affect decisions at Versailles. 

The truth of the matter is, we rate higher in Germany 
than we do right at the present time in Italy; in fact, 
along with our late ally, Belgium, and the neutrals. 





THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
IN GERMANY 


By HANS WEHBERG 


A Translation 


N A PETITION of July 15, 1919, the German League 
I for a League of Nations has submitted to the De- 
partment of Arts, Sciences, and Public Instruction 
plans for the promotion of the instruction in interna- 
tional law in the universities, in order to open a way 
for the scientific introduction into the questions of in- 
ternational law and the League of Nations. But the 
understanding for these far-reaching problems ought to 
permeate the whole German people. Therefore this 
work ought not to be restricted to the reform in the 
instruction of the university students. It is necessary to 
start in the secondary schools and the colleges to arouse 
the proper spirit for the new problems of our time and 
to point out that a new era has begun for the mutual 
understanding and the political intercourse of nations. 
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I. Therefore it seems to be advisable, in the training 
of the future teachers of civics, tu insure the proper 
consideration for international law, and, furthermore, 
in the general examinations (examinations as to general 
information) of the higher teachers, to insist upon 
knowledge of international law. 
to this wish, the German League for a League of Na- 
tions aligns itself with the plan submitted by Professor 
Radbruch (Kiel) and Professor Riihlmann (Berlin) in 
a petition to the Department of Public Instruction and 
Religion (plan for the civic education of the candidates 
for instructorship in higher schools). This plan pro- 
vides for an obligatory lecture course on international 
law for those who intend to apply for the license of 
teaching civics. Radbruch and Riihlmann wish, fur- 
thermore, that the publicist courses be taken jointly by 
future teachers of civics and by lawyers, and that in the 
education of the law student they be given precedence 
over the courses on private law. In this special em- 
phasis must be placed upon the fundamental problems 
of international law; also upon those problems which 
have become of special significance through the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles—e. g., the problem of the League 
of Nations, the idea of the court of arbitrations and of 
disarmament, the idealogy of the Hague peace confer- 
ences, the international regulation of the protection of 
labor, the questions of world economy, the protection of 
national minorities, the right of self-determination of 
nations, ete. 

II. But the university instruction in civics which they 
propose would reach only the futwre teachers, and essen- 
tially only the teachers in higher institutions, including 
the normal-school teachers, not, however, the graded- 
school teachers. For the period of transition, at least, 
a supplementary course is needed—a course for the 
teachers already in office, a course lasting from two to 
three weeks, including and emphasizing especially the 
international law. Teachers of all classes, including 
graded-school teachers, ought to be detailed to attend 
these courses at governmental expense. These courses 
might form the nucleus for “A Free University of 
Political Sciences” at Berlin, as described, along the 
lines of the famous French institution, by Riihlmann 
in his “Wege zur Staatsgesinnung” (Ways to Educate 
the Public Mind), 1919, page 156 ff. 

III. Aside from civic instruction in the schools, there 


In giving expression 


also remains the important task to direct the mind of © 


the young generation toward the questions of interna- 
tional law and of the League of Nations. In his valu- 
able article, “The League of Nations as a Pedagogical 
Problem” (published in the collection “The Idea of the 
League of Nations,” Berlin, 1919), Professor Riihlmann 
has explained in detail how this demand can be realized. 
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His ideas shall be further illustrated by the following 
examples : 

In the teaching of history the world empire of the 
Romans, founded upon might, suggests a comparison 
with the latest plans of a world organization which are 
supposed to be based upon the moral power of right. 
In the Middle Ages we have in the Divine world empire 
the first great attempt to combine the civilized world 
under the power of an idea inspiring all nations. The 
great fight of the Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Britons 
for the supremacy of the sea directs the attention to the 
problem of the freedom of the seas and the appearance 
of Hugo Grotius. 

In all peace pacts since the War of 30 Years are found 
important basic decisions showing progress in interna- 
tional law. How, since that time, attempts have again 
and again been made to humanize the rights of war, 
but how the true humanization of war means its abol- 
ishment, that should be written into the hearts of youth 
with fiery letters. In treating the alliances and the 
principle of European equilibrium, it seems to be not 
less important to point out the dangers of these systems 
and the necessity of a League of Nations. It is instruc- 
tive to show that by establishing certain important prin- 
e. g., the idea of the legitimacy of the Holy 
Alliance or the principle of nationalities of Napoleon 
I] I—the first attempt was made to prepare for the or- 
ganization of States, and that salvation can only be 
looked for in subordinating all international organiza- 
tion to the law. 
bodies develop more and more into world economy ; how, 
as a consequence, international treaties 
more and more take their place with treaties of a purely 
political nature; how the great unions in the fields of 
postal and telegraphic service, of copyright, etc., have 





ciples 


How in modern times isolated economic 


commercial 


originated—these are questions that must be placed in 
the foreground of investigation. Not only how wars 
originated, but also how wars were avoided by courts of 
arbitration (case of the Alabama, etc.), must be shown, 
and the development of the Hague peace conferences 
with reference to the most important problems, especially 
Germany’s position to them, must henceforth belong to 
the A B C of historical instruction. Thus the teacher 
of history, if he really masters the fundamental idea 
and the development of international law, can at all 
times familiarize the pupil with the idea of the League 
of Nations. 

In geographic instruction the questions of the impor- 
tance of territorial waters, of the high sea in war and 
peace, etc., can be discussed in conjunction with the 
problem of the limits of the zones of supremacy. The 
study of the newest political boundary line promotes the 


discussion of manifold political problems—e. g., the 
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peaceful settlement of numerous boundary dissensions, 
of the respect paid to the will of the population by 
plebiscite, of the question of nationality, ete. The dis- 
the that 
through the territories of several nations is impossible 


cussion of great international rivers flow 
without explaining the development of the rights of 
inland navigation. 

Thus it could be pointed out how beneficial the work 
of the Danube Commission has been in regulating the 
course of the lower Danube. Many of the large cities 
of the world (e. g., Bern, Bruxelles, Geneva, the Hague, 
etc.), contain important peace monuments or form the 
seat of institutions of international law. On the bound- 
ary between Argentine and Chile, on the highest point 
of the Andes, a statue of Christ was erected in memory 
of the peaceful settlement of a dangerous quarrel be- 
tween the two neighboring countries. 

The desirability of reading important documents of 


international law in the study of languages should be 


emphasized. In the writings of Marcus Aurelius we 
find the classical words: “Nations are to each other 


like the houses of a city.” Would it not be possible to 
read in the Latin classes selections from Hugo Grotius’ 
immortal work, and in the English classes the extremely 
instructive description of the restriction of armaments 
on the Canadian lakes from the documents of the Amer- 
ican Senate? It is most important, however, that se- 
lected chapters of the extremly dramatic discussions at 
the Hague peace conferences, as well as classical orations 
of a pacifist nature, should be placed before the students. 
Fragments of the autobiographies of classical teachers 
of international law also belong in the German readers. 
Think of the strange life of John Jacob Moser, of the 
growth of Bluntschlé, ete——men who have played an 
important réle politically and whose lives are connected 
with the history of the German people. The enthusiasm 
of the young generation must be aroused not only by 
the report of battles, but also by the study of important 
personalities such as Dunant, Suttner, Nobel, ete. 

IV. The German League for a League of Nations 
also hopes that the department will take care that more 
lectures on international law will be introduced into the 
colleges. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


HUNGARY AND THE ALLIEs signed a treaty of peace 
at Versailles June 4, the day being formally observed as 
one of mourning throughout Hungary. Count Apponyi, 
the Liberal leader, termed the compact “a rag of in- 
iquity.” Signatories for Hungary were difficult to find, 
but Alfred D. Lazas and Auguste Benard finally served. 
Ambassador Wallace represented the United States. 
Hungary’s attitude toward the States now independent, 
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but made up of peoples formerly associated with her in 
pre-war Austria-Hungary, has been so typically ar- 
rogant and Magyarish; she has reacted so decidedly 
toward monarchy as over against the dominant demo- 
cratic drift of the times, that today she has few friends. 
One of the economic problems she faces may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the International ‘Transport 
Workers, in session in Amsterdam, June 3, voted to re- 
fuse to furnish aid in any way, either by rail, water, 
post, or telegraph, to the Hungarian people, the same 
being punishment for the “White Terror” methods used 
against Hungarian workingmen by the government. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN THE NeAR East and in the 
territory where the Allies, under the terms of the Treaty 
with Turkey, must now solidify their political and mili- 
tary power, takes on the form disclosed in the following 
circular, posted generally throughout Thrace and Ana- 
tolia: 

“Mussulmans of the world, victims of the capitalists, 
Russia has abandoned the Czar’s pernicious policy 
you and offers to 


awake! 


toward help you overthrow English 


She will allow you freedom of religion and self- 
government. 


tyranny. 
The frontiers existing before the war will be 
respected, no Turkish territory will be given Armenia, the 
Dardanelles will remain yours, and Constantinople will be 


the capital of the Mussulman world. The Mussulmans in 
Russia will be given self-government. All we ask in ex- 


change is that you fight the reckless capitalists who would 
exploit your country and make it a colony.” 


KUROPE HAS LONG HAD TILER ECCLESIASTICAL “BLACKS.” 
For a briefer, yet not short, time she has had her social- 
istic “Reds” and her monarchial “Whites.” Is she now 
to have her “Greens”? On August 6 an International 
Peasants’ Congress will be held at Cologne, at which 
representatives of the rural dwellers, especially the 
farmers of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Norway, will 
gather to form a union, with headquarters at The Hague. 
Its purpose will be to fight socialism, with its roots as a 
propaganda in the cities of Europe and its main advo- 
cates in men who have emerged from the city prole- 
tariat and “intellectuals.” The chief backing of this 
peasants’ union now comes from Bavaria, and as far as 
it bears on the future unity of Germany, it also indi- 
cates that south Germany is resisting Prussian domina- 
tion, with industrialism as its chief economic factor and 
creed, 


POLAND'S DRIVE INTO RusstAN TERRITORY, with the 
aid of Ukranian forces and nominally for the interests 
of that still unrecognized new State, as well as for al- 
leged Polish interests, has sharply divided British and 
French opinion during the past month. Whatever the 
outcome may be, the incident has its important bearings 
upon the future authority of the League of Nations. 
What these are may be best inferred from the speech 
made by Lord Robert Cecil before the English Wesleyan 
Synod in mid-May, when, as reported in the Manches- 
ler Guardian, he said: 


“The best thing that could be hoped for, he supposed, 
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would be the destruction of the Bolshevik Government; but 
what was to take its place—a military government holding 
If, on the other 


hand, the Poles were defeated, what a disaster! He was 


power by the sword only, or anarchy? 
not an enemy of the Poles, but he thought they had com- 
mistake. Sut he would with pro- 
to the Polish What 
would be the position of the signatories to the Treaty of 


mitted a colossal view 


found regret a disaster Government. 
Versailles who saw this new small nation crushed? 

“He could not help asking why was not this war stopped. 
It might have been difficult for a government to have told 
the Poles they were not to fight, but why did not the League 
of Nations intervene? Was there no member of the League 
to say, ‘Here is just the case for which the League was 
brought Let the and the Russians 
come before the League, and let them say what they were 
afraid of. If the Poles were afraid of invasion by the Rus- 
let them If the Russians had a grievance 
ugainst the Voles, let them say so.” 


into existence’? Poles 


sians, Say so. 


EXCLUSION OF Premier Nirrr prom orrice did not 
last long, and he came back to power with a cabinet of 
younger and more modern-spirited men, and under less 
obligations to both the Clericals and the Socialists for 
his tenure. If the Jugo-Slavia dispute has not been 
settled, neither has it become more acute. D’Annunzio 
at Fiume still continues to be a thorn in the flesh; but 
his capacity for harm grows less as the local population 
loses trade by his contumacy and as he displays anew 
his eccentric egotism. His latest fad is “spiritism” and 
mysticism, a turn that sensualists quite often take after 
lives grossly materialistic, if “artistic.” It is signifi- 
cant of the essential democracy of the Italian people 
today and their drift toward republicanism, assented 
to by the king, that the government should have pre- 
sented to Parliament a bill stipulating that henceforth 
only the two houses of the national legislature may de- 
clare war, and that all treaties or international agree- 
ments must be communicated to both chambers. More- 
over, if the bill becomes a law, all treaties of alliance, 
arbitration, peace, or commerce, and others involving 
expenditures or relating to the property of Italians 
abroad, must first be ratified by the two chambers. 
Here is distinct imitation of the American theory of 
legislative supervision and modification of compacts 
negotiated by the executive, but with the popular, lower 
house of the legislature included with the Senate. On 
June 9th the Nitti Ministry again fell. 


THE UNWERSALITY OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM being 
seen and also the common sense of one nation learning 
from another as to how to solve it, quite naturally an 
Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning Congress 
opened June 3 in London. Delegates, several hundred 
in number, attended as representatives of the United 
States, France, Spain, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
Chile, Roumania, Siam, Uruguay, and Jugo-Slavia. 
Scarcity and high cost of building materials, labor (in 
some countries), and borrowed capital are responsible 
for the failure, since the armistice, to make good the 
destruction wrought by the war or to alter for the better 
the ratio of construction and use. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That literacy in Japan is higher than in any State in the 
United States. 


That trade between the United States and Germany is 
growing rapidly. 


That during the World War 5,000 American soldiers mar- 
ried while abroad. 


That Berlin plans to build at once 5,500 new residences 
to relieve the housing shortage. 


That 
Poland to study conditions there. 


an international Labor Mission has left Berlin for 


That the cost of food in Great Britain has risen 145 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 

That Vienna journals have been cut down to eight pages 
daily because of the shortage of paper. 

That the entire German air force has been disbanded, the 
army no longer possessing any military aéroplanes. 


That 
tions by a vote of approximately 


the Swiss people voted to join the League of Na- 


400,000 to 300,000, 
That mail and passenger aérial service between England 
nnd Holland, three trips weekly, was begun May 17. 





That a decree has been passed by the Soviet Government 
that Esperanto shall be taught in all the schools of Russia. 
one cause of the housing shortage in Great Britain 
the World War of 200,000 


That 
is the death or disablement in 
british carpenters. 


That a Swiss chocolate syndicate has given twenty tons 


of chocolate for distribution through the Infant Welfare 


Centers in Vienna. 

That Swedish Communist workmen have invited the chil- 
dren of 150 Bolshevik workers from Moscow to spend the 
summer in Sweden. 

That Paris is suffering trom the disappearance of silver 
money from circulation, and that the condition is rapidly 
becoming intolerable. 

That a conference is to be held at Copenhagen in June, 
to which representatives of countries interested in Russia's 


foreign trade are to be invited. 


That, Switzerland having voted to join the League of Na- 
tions, the place of meeting for the assembly next November 
will be Geneva, as originally agreed. 


That over five thousand littie Belgians with hearty appe- 
tites are fed daily by the Junior Red Cross of America at 
an average cost of fifty meals for a dollar. 
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That, having trouble at Macao to get bidders for the new 
opium farm, the farm is to be put up at public auction, in- 
tending bidders being required to deposit $250,000. 

That the Krupp munition works, near Leipsic, are now 
building locomotives, typewriters, adding-machines, cash- 
registers, bicycles, and similar instruments of peace. 

That Romagne Cemetery, in France, where are buried 
24,000 American soldiers, will be lighted by power furnished 
by an American auto-engine donated by the American Red 
Cross. 

That Lords Curzon and Robert Cecil are quite at logger- 
heads over the rights and duties of the League of Nations 
in the matter of checking the Polish offensive against the 
Bolsheviks. 

That fifty Congressmen are planning to study at first hand 
during the summer the problems of statehood for Hawaii, 
Philippine independence, and Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration. 





That Lieutenant-Colonel Lockwood Marsh, of England, in 
a lecture on “Imperial Aspects of Aviation,’ has prophesied 
that important dispatches would be carried to all parts of 
the Empire by air. 





That 2,500 starving children of Vienna left that city in 
February for Milan, where they went to Italian homes to 
be cared for, free of charge, this being the tenth in a series 
of such assignments. 

That, according to the Bolshevist wireless service, the 
Moscow Communists were engaged on May Day in spring 
cleaning the Kremlin, and that Lenin was one of the clean- 
ers, “carrying heavy loads.” 

That during the war France lost 57 per cent of her men 
under thirty-two years of age, 600,000 houses ruined, 75,- 
000,000 acres of land laid waste, and 3,000 miles of railroad 
und 2,500 miles of highway destroyed. 

That during the less than two years of Seigu-Kai control 
in Japan the government has prohibited the publication of 
eighty different reports, sixteen of which related to Korea ; 
also that it has extended the censorship over various news- 
papers. 

That a French committee has been formed to commem- 
orate the centenary of the death of Napoleon I, May 5, and 
that the committee will collect a sum of money, to be called 
the Napoleon Endowment, which will be used for recon- 
struction purposes in the devastated regions of France. 

That 175,000 American farm implements, shovels, hoes, 
rakes, hatchets, distributed by the “Society of Friends” 
Unit of the American Red Cross, are being used by the 
farmers of South Ardennes in their garden cultivation, the 
implements coming from two large United States Army 
Engineer supply dumps taken over by the Quaker relief 


workers and put within reach of farmers badly in need of 
such equipment. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
LEAGUE 


On June 10 the Committee on Platform of the Republican 
National Convention reported the following plank defining 
its attitude toward the Paris Treaty and the Covenant of 
the League, and it was not opposed from the floor and had 
only one dissenter on the committee, a delegate from Wis- 
consin. Formulation of this plank in this precise form was 
the result of much negotiation between the party leaders 
and was influenced considerably by the threats of with- 
drawal from the party of Senators like Johnson, Borah, 
Brandegee, and McCormick. The fight for specific endorse- 
ment of the League with reservations guarding its Ameri- 
canism was led at the last by former United States Senator 
W: Murray Crane, of Massachusetts. 

The plank says: 


The Republican Party stands for agreement among the 
nations to preserve the peace of the world. We believe that 
such an international association must be based upon inter- 
national justice and must provide methods which shall main- 
tain the rule of public right by development of law and the 
decision of impartial courts, and which shall secure instant 
and general international conference whenever peace shall 
be threatened by political action, so that the nations pledged 
to do and insist upon what is just and fair may exercise 
their influence and power for the prevention of war. We 
believe that all this can be done without the compromise of 
national independence, without depriving the people of the 
United States in advance of the right to determine for them- 
selves what is just and fair, when the occasion arises, and 
without involving them as participants and not as peace- 
makers in a multitude of quarrels the merits of which they 
are unable to judge. 

The covenant signed by the President at Paris failed sig- 
nally to accomplish this purpose and contained stipulations 
not only intolerable for an independent people, but certain to 
produce the injustice, hostility, and controversy among na- 
tions which it proposed to prevent. 

That covenant repudiated, to a degree wholly unnecessary 
and unjustifiable, the time-honored policy in favor of peace 
declared by Washington and Jefferson and Monroe and pur- 
sued by all American administrators for more than a cen- 
tury, and it ignored the universal sentiments of America for 
generations past in favor of international law and arbitra- 
tion, and it rested the hope of the future upon mere expedi- 
ency and negotiations. 

The unfortunate insistence of the President upon having 
his own way, without any change and without any regard 
to the opinion of a majority of the Senate, which shares 
with him in the treaty-making power, and the President’s 
demand that the treaty should be ratified without any modi- 
fication, created a situation in which Senators were required 
to vote, upon their consciences and their oaths, according 
to their judgment, upon the treaty as it was presented, or 
submit to the commands of a dictator in a matter where the 
authority under the Constitution was theirs and‘ not his. 

The Senators performed their duty faithfully. We ap- 
prove their conduct and honor their courage and fidelity 
and we pledge the coming Republican administration to 
such agreement with the other nations of the world as shall 
meet the full duty of America to civilization and humanity, 
in accordance with American ideals and without surrender- 
ing the right of the American people to exercise their judg 
ment and their power in favor of justice and peace. 


one 


On June 3 the House, by a vote of 323 to 3 passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“That in the interpretation of any provision relating to 
the date of the termination of the present war or of the 
present or existing emergency in any acts of Congress, joint 
resolutions, or proclamations of the President containing 
provisions contingent upon the date of the termination of 
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the war or of the present or existing emergency, or of the 
existence of a state of war, the date when this resolution 
becomes effective shall be construed and treated as the date 
of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of Con- 
gress or joint resolution providing any other mode of de- 
termining the date of the termination of the war or of the 
present or existing emergency. 

“Excepting, however, from the operation and effect of this 
resolution the following acts and proclamations, to wit, the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, conserv- 
ing the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, the amendment 
thereto entitled ‘The Food Control and District of Columbia 
Rent act,’ approved October 22, 1919, and the act known 
as the ‘Trading with the Enemy act,’ approved October 6, 
1917; also the proclamation issued under the authority con- 
ferred by the acts herein excepted from the effect and opera- 
tion of this resolution.” 


On June 4 the Senate, without a record vote and after 
making minor amendments, quickly adopted the above reso- 
lution. 





THE UNITED STATES AND ARMENIA 
THE HARBORD REPORT—CONGRESS DECLINES TO ACT 


Pressure from Armenians resident in the United States, 
from educators and missionaries long interested in schools 
and propaganda work in that region of Turkey, from emi- 
nent friends of the Christian minorities ground under Turk- 
ish rule—men like Viscount Bryce—and from European na- 
tions disinclined to accept the burden of governing Armenia, 
whatever their ambitions and lusts for other sections of the 
Ottoman Empire may be, has steadily been exerted upon the 
Government of the United States since the opening of the 
Peace Conference to induce it to accept a “mandate.” These 
advisers have differed as to the extent of the “mandate” to 
be accepted and the physical bounds of the old, yet young, 
nation to be conserved. From some quarters an appeal has 
come to extend the area of American occupation and take 
in Syria and Palestine. Other advisers would have the 
western republic become the League of Nations’ policeman 
for Turkey, and thus abrogate all the secret treaties and 
partitions about which Great Britain, France, and Italy are 
contending. 

As far back as 1919, President Wilson sent two missions 
into the Turkish domain to investigate and report to him on 
conditions there found. One of them, the Crane-King, re- 
ported on conditions in Syria and Palestine. It has not been 
made public yet. The other commission, headed by Major 
yeneral J. G. Harbord, put its report before the President in 
terms, some of which have been disclosed. Congress ex- 
pressly asked for this evidence in order that it might act 
intelligently in response to pressure incessantly being put 
upon it. On April 3 the President released the report, from 
which the following portions, having to do with the “man- 
date,” are quoted. 





REASONS AGAINST THE MANDATE 


“First. The United States has prior and nearer foreign 
obligations and ample responsibilities with domestic prob- 
lems growing out of the war. 

“Second. This region has been a battle ground of militar- 
ism and imperialism for centuries. There is every likelihood 


that ambitious nations will still maneuver for its control. 
It would weaken our position relative to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and probably eventually involve us with a reconstituted 
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Russia. The taking of a mandate in this region would bring 
the United States into the politics of the old world, contrary 
to our tradition, a policy of keeping free of affairs in the 
astern hemisphere. 

“Third. Humanitarianism should begin at home. There 
are a sufficient number of difficult situations which call for 
our action within the well-recognized spheres of American 
influence. 

“Fourth. The United States has in no way contributed to 
and is not responsible for the conditions, political, social, or 
economic, that prevail in this region. It will be entirely 
consistent to decline the invitation. 

“Fifth. American philanthropy and charity are world- 
wide. Such a policy would commit us to a policy of med- 
dling or draw upon our philanthropy to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

“Sixth. Other powers, particularly Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, have shown continued interest in the welfare of Arme- 
nia. Great Britain is fitted by experience and government, 
has great resources in money and trained personnel, and 
though she might not be as sympathetic to Armenian aspira- 
tions, her rule would guarantee security and justice. The 
United States is not capable of sustaining a continuity of 


foreign policy. One Congress cannot bind another. Even 
treaties can be nullified by cutting off appropriations. Non- 


partisanship is difficult to obtain in our government.” 
Great Expense Involved 


“Seventh. Our country would be put to great expense, in 
volving probably an increase of the army and navy. Large 
numbers of Americans would serve in a country of loathsome 
and dangerous diseases. It is questionable if railroads could 
for many years pay interest on investments in their very 
difficult construction. Capital for railroads would not go 
there except on government guarantee. The effort and 
money spent would get us more trade in nearer lands than 
we can hope to find in Russia and Roumania. Proximity 
and competition would increase the possibility of our becom- 
ing involved in conflict with the policies and ambitions of 
States which, now our friends, would be made our rivals. 

“Kighth. Our spirit and energy can find scope in domestic 
enterprise or in lands south and west of ours. Intervention 
in the Near East would rob us of the strategic advantage of 
the Atlantic, which rolls between us and probable foes. Our 
reputation for fair dealing might be impaired. Efficient 
supervision of a mandate at such distance would be difficult 
or impossible. We do not need or wish further education in 
world politics. 

“Ninth. Peace and justice would be equally assured under 
any other of the great powers. 

“Tenth. It would weaken and dissipate our strength, 
which should be reserved for future responsibilities on the 
American continent and in the Far East. Our line of com- 
munication to Constantinople would be at the mercy of other 
naval powers, and especially of Great Britain, with Gibraltar 
and Malta, etc., on the route. 

“Bleventh. These institutions have been respected, even 
by the Turks, throughout the war and the massacres, and 
sympathy and respect would be shown by any other man- 
datory. ; 

“Twelfth. The Peace Conference has definitely informed 
the Turkish Government that it may expect to go under a 
mandate. It is not conceivable that the League of Nations 
would permit further uncontrolled rule by that thoroughly 
discredited government. 

“Thirteenth. The first duty of America is to its own 
people and its near neighbors. Our country would be in- 
volved in this adventure for at least a generation, and in 
counting the cost Congress must be prepared to advance such 
sums, less such amounts as the Turkish revenues should 
afford, for the first five years, as follows: First year, $275,- 
000,000; second year, $174,000,000; third year, $123,.750,000; 
fourth year, $96,750,000; fifth year, $85,750,000; total, 
$756,000,000.” 

REASONS FOR THE MANDATE 
“First. One of the chief contributors to the formation of a 


League of Nations, the United States, is morally bound to 
accept the obligations and responsibilities of a mandatory. 
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“Second. The assurance of world peace at the world’s 
cross-ways, the focus of war infection since the beginning 
of history. Better millions for a mandate than billions for 
future wars. 

“Three. The Near East presents the greatest lbumani- 
turian opportunity of the age—a duty for which the United 
States is better fitted than any other—as witness Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama. 

“Four. America is practically the unanimous choice and 
fervent hope of all the peoples involved. 

“Five. America is already spending millions to save starv- 
ing people in Turkey and Transcaucasia, and could do this 
with much more efficiency if in control. Whoever becomes 
mandatory for those regions, we shall still be expected to 
finance their relief, and will probably eventually furnish 
the capital for material development. 

“Six. America is the only hope of the Armenians. They 
consider but one other nation, Great Britain, which they 
fear would sacrifice their interests to Moslem public opinion, 
as long as she controls hundreds of millions of their faith. 
Others fear Britain’s imperialistic policy and habit of stay- 
ing where she hoists her flag. For a mandatory, America is 
not the first choice of all the peoples of the Near Kast, but 
of each of the great powers after itself. American power is 
equal; its record clean; its motives above suspicion. 


Self-supporting in Five Years 

“Seven. The mandatory would be self-supporting after an 
initial period of not to exceed five years. Building railroads 
would offer opportunities to our capital. There would be 
great trade advantages not only in the mandatory region, 
but in the proximity to Russia, Roumania, ete. America 
would clean this hotbed of disease and filth, as in Cuba and 
Panama. 

“Bight. Intervention would be a liberal education for our 
people in world policies; give outlet to a vast amount of 
spirit and energy, and would furnish a shining example. 

“Nine. It would stop further massacres of Armenians and 
other Christians, give justice to Turks, Kurds, Greeks, and 
other peoples. 

“Ten. It would increase the strength and prestige of the 
United States abroad and inspire interest at home in the 
regeneration of the Far East. 

“Eleven. America has strong sentimental 
region—our missions and colleges. 

“Twelve. If the United States does not take the responsi- 
bility in this region, it is likely that international jealousies 
will result in a continuance of the unspeakable misrule of 
the Turk. 

“Thirteen. ‘And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel, 
thy brother? and he said, ‘I know not; am I my brother's 
keeper?” 


FOREIGN GUARANTEES IMPERATIVE 


Harbord did that the United States 
make its own terms before even considering acceptance of a 


interests in the 


General recommend 


mandate, and that it require binding guarantees from HEng- 
land, France, Russia, and Germany that the pledges be re- 
spected. This point of view he stated in these significant 


words : 


“We would again point out that if America accepts a 
mandate for the region visited, it will undoubtedly do so 
from a strong sense of international duty and at the unani- 
mous desire, so expressed, at least, of its colleagues of the 
League of Nations. Accepting this difficult task without 
first securing the assurance of conditions would be fatal to 
The United States should make its own conditions 
us a preliminary to consideration of the subject—certainly 
before and not after acceptance, as there are a multitude of 
interests that could conflict with what any American would 
consider the proper administration of the country. 

“Every possible precaution against international complica- 
tions should be taken in advance. In our opinion, there 
should be specific pledges in terms of formal agreements 
with France and England and definite approval from Ger- 


SUCCESS, 
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many and Russia of the dispositions made of Turkey and 
Transcaucasia and a pledge to respect them.” 
THE MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


The report, referring to the military problem involved in 
an American for that a 
troops would be required to co-operate with the native con- 


mandate Armenia, said force of 


stabulary. The expeditionary force required would include 
marines or infantry, with artillery, an air force and a regi- 
ment of railway 


engineers, together with an extra propor- 


tion of sanitary troops. 


“Estimates of the number of mandatory vary 
greatly from 25,000 to 200,000, Conditions change so rapidly 
that plans made today for the use of troops might be obse- 
lete in six months. Uncertainty as to the time the mandate 
will be tendered and accepted makes estimates merely ap- 
proximate. Under conditions as they exist today, the under- 
signed believes that a force of two American divisions with 
several hundred extra officers, or a total force of 59,000, 
would be ample. 

“Such force should be specially organized; one airplane 
squadron; a minimum of artillery, not to exceed one regi- 
ment of 75's motorized, a minimum of the special services; 
four times the usual number of sanitary troops, four regi- 
ments of cavalry, with minor changes in organization, at 
the discretion of the senior general officer on duty with the 
mandatory government. This force could be substantially 
reduced at the end of two years, and by 50 per cent at the 
end of the third vear. After that some further reductions 
could be slowly effected, but the irreducible minimum would 
he reported at about the strength of one division. 

“The annual cost for the force of the army above stated 
would be, at the maximum, for the first year, $88,500,000; 
at the end of two years, perhaps, $59,000,000; at the end of 
three years, 344,250,000; with, therefore, a continuing ap- 
propriation of that sum, less such amount as local revenues 
could afford, probably a very substantial fraction of the 
To offset our expenditures, there would be available 
at least a part of the naval and military budget hitherto 
used for the support of the disbanded armies in the region. 
In Turkey, before the war, this totaled about $61,000,000 an- 
nually for the army, including $5,000,000 for the navy.” 


troops 


cost . 


The opinion also was expressed that any nation that took 
nu mandatory for Armenia and the Transcaucasus without 
control of contiguous territory, Anatolia and Constantinople 
the hinterland of Roumelia, would undertake it 


and under 


“most unfavorable and trying conditions, so difficult as to 
make the cost almost prohibitive, the maintenance of law 
and order and the security of life and property uncertain, 
With the Turkish 
Empire still freely controlling Constantinople, such power 


and ultimate success extremely doubtful. 
would be practically emasculated, as far as real power is 


concerned,” 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S PROPOSITION 


In a general communication dealing with the future of 
Turkey, sent to the Supreme Council the last of March and 
made public on the 20th, President Wilson let it be known 
that he was for the expulsion of the Turk from Constanti- 
nople; that he regarded it essential that Russia be admitted 
the Dar 
northern Thrace should 


to share in any future international control of 
danelles, and that he believed that 


be given to Bulgaria. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY-INTERESTS 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, with headquarters in Boston, an organization with 
the largest number of schools and hospitals, as well as mis- 
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sionary headquarters in Turkey, has the following plan for 
settling the problem: 


“1. The Allies, including the United States, to recognize 
the independence of Armenia, to include Russian and Turk- 


ish Armenia and Cilicia, definite boundaries to be drawn 
later. 
“? That the Allies unanimously agree to put into the 


hands of the United States the pacification of the entire 
area of Armenia and the responsibility for setting up an 
adequate government and the development of the resources 
of the country. 

“3. Under these conditions, America would take up nego- 
tiations with the de facto government of Russian Armenia 
and the Armenian National Delegation representing Turkish 
Armenia, and enter into arrangements with them by which 
these terms should be carried out.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ARMENIA 

At the 
held in Varis, April 11, the report on the situation in Ar- 
Herbert 
Formation 


fourth public session of the League of Nations, 


menia was presented by a committee headed 
A. LL. British of 


of an Armenian State on a free and independent basis was 


by 


Fisher, Minister Education. 


recommended, To bring this to pass, acceptancé of a man- 


date by some nation, acting as a representative of the 
League, was urged. As to what State this should be would 


to 
the people from the enemy that now has possession of their 


depend partly on military measures necessary liberate 


soil and partly on financial considerations, 


MR. HOOVER AGAINST THE MANDATE 


In addressing a Near East Relief mass meeting in Vhila- 


delphia April 11, Mr. Herbert Hoover, the former Food 
Administrator and now almoner of American aid going 


to stricken nations in Kurope and Western Asia, said: 


“If we were to undertake political intervention in <Ar- 
menia tomorrow we would find from the physical necessities 
of the case that in order to protect ourselves we should 
be compelled to take a political guardianship not only of 
Armenia itself, but also of Georgia and Azerbaijan to the 
north and Anatolia and Constantinople to the west. If we 
were to place this region in a position to develop economic 
independence, it would also imply the guardianship of 
Mesopotamia to the east. We should find ourselves brought 
into direct political entanglement with the whole weight 
of Russia and to great conflicts of economic interests with 
the allies. We should find ourselves projected into the very 
maelstrom of European politics. Our great difficulty would 
not be Armenia, but conflict of interest with all the great 
powers interested in the partition of Turkey.” 


A. E. F. VETERANS’ PETITION 


On April 14 a delegation of Armenians who had fought 
in the A. KE. F. waited on Secretary Colby, of the Depart- 
ment of State, and urged on the United States immediate 
protection of the Armenian people, aid for their self-defense, 
provision for their repatriation, and recognition of the Ar- 
menian Republic. 
pleasure at being the medium through which the appeal 
would find its way to the President, where he said that it 
would find careful examination and attention. 


Secretary Colby expressed his personal 


PROTESTANT AMERICA BRINGS PRESSURE 


A memorial from the Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, presented to the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
early in April, said: 
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“We heg your careful consideration of the following 
points, in stating which we believe that we are voicing the 
sentiments of the large majority of the religious forces of 
America : 

“First. That the purpose which led America into the war 
was not fulfilled with the cessation of hostilities. Germany 
has been defeated, but autocratic militarism still lives and 
ix even now manifesting itself in its worst form in the for 
mer Turkish Empire, which has been well called the breed 
ing place of atrocities and wars. 

“Second. That there is a growing impatience, amounting 
to indignation, over the failure of the Administration and 
of Congress to concur in enacting such legislation will 
enable America to help the allied nations to escape from 
the political entanglements of the past and to solve the Near 
Kastern problem according to the principles of right and 
justice, for the establishment of which we entered the war. 

“Third. That this impatience is coupled with the sense of 
humiliation that America, by her delay, is losing her prestige 
among the nations and the acknowledged moral leadership 
which has been accorded her by the peoples of the world, 
and that she is being accused of self-interest and bad faith. 

“Fourth. That it is well-nigh, if not actually, impossible 
for Great Britain and France to meet their present respon 
sibilities, which cannot be avoided, and much more 
sume new ones, without America’s aid. 

“Fifth. That cable dispatches from Lord Bryce and other 
British leaders interested in the Christian peoples of the 
Near East declare that ‘Unless America joins to help bear 
the burdens, we see no hope of delivering the subject races 
of Turkey.’ 

“Sixth. That the King-Crane, the Harbord, the Near East 
Relief, and other commissions, public and private, as well as 
a large number of Americans in the Near East, all agree 
that America alone is in a position to do, with comparative 
ease, What ought to be done in that country for its pacifiea 
tion, for the protection of the people there, and for the set 
ting up of a safe and righteous government. 

“That many leaders in other countries are of 
opinion, which is also confirmed by 
tionalities dwelling in those areas. 

“That from all these different there general 
agreement that if America refuses to come to the relief of 
the situation the Turks will continue to hold sway in Ku 
rope, and while dwelling in Constantinople will continue to 
practice officially from that city their characteristically 
unjust administration and perpetrate their customary atroci 
ties upon their defenseless subjects wherever their rule shall 
extend.” 


as 


to as- 


the same 
practically all the na- 


sources is 


Om May 
Patriarch that Soviet rule had been established in Armenia, 
substituting the 
Khatitian. 


11 word came to Constantinople to the Armenian 


power exercised formerly by President 


THE SENATE'S CONGRATULATIONS 


On May 11th the Senate Foreign Relations Committee re 
ported to the body the following resolution. It will be noted 


that it says nothing about a “mandate” or any action by 
the government of a “practical” kind. Following is the text: 

“Whereas the testimony adduced at the hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 


Foreign Relations have clearly established the truth of the 
reported massacres and other atrocities from which the Ar- 
menian people have suffered; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States are deeply im- 
pressed by the deplorable conditions of insecurity, starva- 
tion, and misery now prevalent in Armenia; and 

“Whereas the independence of the Republic of Armenia 
has been duly recognized by the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference and by the Government of the United 
States of America; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate 
of the United States are hereby extended to the people of 
Armenia on the recognition of the independence of the Re- 
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public of Armenia, without prejudice respecting the terri- 
torial boundaries involved; and be it 

“Further resolved, That the Senate of the United States 
hereby expresses the hope that stable government, proper 
protection of individual liberties and rights, and the full 
realization of their nationalistic aspirations may soon be 
attained by the Armenian people; and be it 

“Further resolved, That in order to afford the necessary 
protection for the lives and property of citizens of the 
United States at the port of Batum and along the line of 
the railroad leading to Baku, the President is hereby re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
cause a United States warship and a force of marines to be 
dispatched to that port, such.marines to disembark and 
protect American lives and property.” 


PRESIDENT CONSENTS TO ACT AS ARBITRATOR 


On May 22 both the State Department at Washington 
and Ambassador Wallace to the Council of Ambassadors in 
‘aris announced that President Wilson would accept the 
duties of an arbitrator of the boundaries of Armenia, as 
provided for in the terms of the treaty of the Allies with 
Turkey. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARMENIAN MANDATE 

On May 24 Congress received a communication from 
President Wilson urging that the United States accept a 
“mandate” to Armenia. The President, after re- 
ferring to the resolution passed by the Senate May 14, 
in which it was said: 


control 


“Whereas the people of the United States are deeply 
impressed by the deplorable conditions of insecurity, starva- 
tion, and misery now prevalent in Armenia; and 

“ ‘Whereas, the independence of the Republic of Armenia 
has been duly recognized by the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference and by the Government of the United 
States of America; therefore be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Sen- 
ate of the United States are hereby extended to the people 
of Armenia on the recognition of the independence of the 
Republic of Armenia, without prejudice respecting the ter- 
ritorial boundaries involved; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby 
expresses the hope that stable government, proper pro- 
tection of individual liberties and rights, and the full reali- 
zation of nationalistic aspirations may soon be attained 
by the Armenian people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in order to afford necessary protection 
for the lives and property of citizens of the United States 
at the port of Batum and along the line of the railroad 
leading to Baku, the President is hereby requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, to cause a United 
States warship and a force of marines to be dispatched 
to such port with instructions to such marines to disembark 
and to protect American lives and property.’ 


added this comment: 


“IT received and read this document with great interest 
and with genuine gratification, not only because it embod- 
ied my own convictions and feelings with regard to Ar- 
menia and its people, but also, and more particularly, be- 
cause it seemed to me the voice of the American people 
expressing their genuine convictions and deep Christian 


sympathies and intimating the line of duty which seemed 


to them to lie clearly before us. 
“IT cannot but regard it as providential, and not as a 
mere casual coincidence, that almost at the same time I 


received information that the conference of statesmen now 
sitting at San Remo for the purpose of working out the de- 
tails of peace with the central powers, which it was not 
feasible to work out in the conference at Paris, had formally 
resolved to address a definite appeal to this government to 
accept a mandate for Armenia. 
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“They were at pains to add that they did this ‘not for 
the smallest desire to evade any obligations which they 
might be expected to undertake, but because the responsi- 
bilities which they are already obliged to bear in connection 
with the disposition of the former Ottuman Empire will 
strain their capacities to the uttermost, and because they 
believe that the appearance on the scene of a power eman- 
cipated from the prepossessions of the Old World will in- 
spire a wider confidence and afford a firmer guarantee for 
stability in the future than would the selection of any 
European power.’ 


Trust of Civilization 


“Early in the conferences at Paris it was agreed that 
to those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them, and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the weil being and de- 
velopment of such people form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion, and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be afforded. 

“It was recognized that certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a mandatary until 
such time as they are able to stand alone. 

“It is in pursuance of this principle and with a desire 
of affording Armenia such advice and assistance that the 
statesmen conferring at San Remo have formerly requested 
this government to assume the duties of mandatary in 
Armenia. I may add, for the information of the Congress, 
that at the same sitting it was resolved to request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to undertake to arbitrate the 
difficult question of the boundary between Turkey and Ar- 
menia and the vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, and 
Bitlis, and it was agreed to accept his decision thereupon, 
as well as any stipulation he may prescribe as to access to 
the sea for the independent State of Armenia. 


Duty to Accept Task 


“In pursuance of this action, it was resolved to embody 
in the treaty with Turkey, now under final consideration, a 
provision that ‘Turkey and Armenia and the other high con- 
tracting parties agree to refer to the arbitration of the 
President of the United States of America the question 
of the boundary between Turkey and Armenia in the vilayets 
of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis, and to accept his 
decision thereupon as well as any stipulations he may pre- 
scribe as to access to the sea for the independent State of 
Armenia’; pending that decision the boundaries of Turkey 
and Armenia to remain as at present. I have thought it 
my duty to accept this difficult and delicate task. 

“In response to the invitation of the Council at San Remo, 
I urgently advise and request that the Congress grant the 
executive power to accept for the United States a mandate 
over Armenia. 


Sympathy for Struggling People 


“T make this suggestion in the earnest belief that it will 
be the wish of the people of the United States that this 
should be done. The sympathy with Armenia has proceeded 
from no single portion of our people, but has come with 
extraordinary spontaneity and sincerity from the whole of 
the great body of Christian men and women in this country, 
by whose free-will offerings Armenia has practically been 
saved at the most critical juncture of its existence. At 
their hearts this great and generous people have made the 
eause of Armenia their own. 

“IT am conscious that I am urging upon the Congress a 
very critical choice, but I make the suggestion in the con- 
fidence that I am speaking in the spirit and in accordance 
with the wishes of the greatest of the Christian peoples. The 
sympathy for Armenia among our people has sprung from 
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untainted consciences, pure Christian faith and an earnest 

desire to see Christian people everywhere succored in their 

time of suffering and lifted from their abject subjection and 

distress and enabled to stand upon their feet and take their 

place among the free nations of the world.” 


MANDATE REFUSED BY THE SENATE 


On the the 
following resolution, which had been reported out by the 


June 1, after a six hours’ debate in Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, was passed by a vote of 
52 to 23: 


“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress hereby respectfully declines 
to grant to the Executive the power to accept a mandate 
over Armenia, as requested in the message of the President 
dated May 24, 1920.” 


introduced for 
Hitchcock 
offered a resolution extending economic aid to be adiminis- 


resolutions, 
Senator 


Previously three important 


strategical reasons, had been defeated. 


tered by a joint commission that would have entrusted to 
it rehabilitation of the country. vote of 
34 to 41. 

A motion recommitting the matter to the Foreign 


It was lost by a 
Rela- 
tions Committee was defeated by a party vote. 

An amendment to the committee’s suggested (and finally 
adopted) resolution, giving it affirmative form and granting 
the President the power to accept the mandate, introduced 
by Senator Brandegee, was lost by a vote of 12 to 62, the 
only Senators voting for it being Democrats from the South- 
States. 
for the President shown by any vote of the Senate on 


ern This vote marked the lowest measure of back- 
ing 
any post-war issue. 

The day following the debate Mr. Bryan, as influential a 
Protestant layman prominent in the political world as the 
country has, endorsed the action of the Senate in rejecting 
the “mandate.” 


THE HOUSE DECLINES TO ACT 


On June 3 the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, by a 
vote of 7 to 6, voted to report favorably a resolution declin- 
ing to give the President authority to accept this mandate, 
and on the 4th the Republican leaders decided not to act on 
the matter for reasons of expediency. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY GOES ON RECORD 


The Republican National Convention, June 10, adopted a 
platform with the following plank in it dealing with the 
Armenian mandate: 


We condemn President Wilson for asking Congress to em- 
power him to accept a mandate for Armenia. The acceptance 
of such mandate would throw the United States into the 
very maelstrom of European quarrels. 

According to the estimate of the Harbord Commission, 
organized by authority of President Wilson, we would be 
called upon to send 59,000 American boys to police Armenia 
and to expend $276,000,000 in the first year and $756,000,000 
in five years. This estimate is made upon the basis that we 
would have only roving bands to fight, but in case of a 
serious trouble with the Turks or with Russia a force ex- 
ceeding 200,000 would be necessary. 

No more striking illustration can be found of Vresident 
Wilson's disregard of the lives of American boys or Ameri- 
can interests. 

We deeply sympathize with the people of Armenia and 
stand ready to help them in all proper ways, but the Re- 
publican Party will oppose now and hereafter the acceptance 
of a mandate for any country in Europe or Asia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tuk Rising Tipe oF CoLtor AGAINST Witte SUPREMACY. By 
Lothrop Stoddard. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York 
City. Vp. 310. $3.00. 

Mr. Stoddard’s book has such elements of sensational in- 


terest in 
licity in 
authors agreement 


it that Mr. Hearst has been giving it much pub- 
his periodicals, the impulse to do being the 
with the journalist’s long-time crusade 
against Asiatics and their invasion of the Vacifie Coast 
States of the Union. But back of the sensationalism of the 
book is a serious array of facts and arguments that have 
won the endorsement of Madison Grant, who writes the 
foreword, and that all Caucasians bent on defending race 
interests must face. Mr. Grant, be it said, is the author of 
a scholarly book on “The Passing of the White Race.” 

Mr. Stoddard’s thesis is that the World War and its sub- 
sequent period of famine and disease have so decimated the 
peoples who are without color that the world now faces 
“revolutionary, even cataclysmic, possibilities,” when the 
black, yellow, and brown peoples decide to migrate in large 
numbers and invade lands now in possession of whites, or 
when they take up arms to practice tactics that they have 
learned during the war as combatants serving in the white 
armies. What was done during the war does not alarm him 
as much as what has been done since “peace” was declared. 
To quote his own words: “The white world’s inability to 
frame a constructive settlement, the perpetuation of intes- 
tine hatreds, and the menace of fresh white civil wars, 
complicated by the specter of social revolution, evoke the 
dread thought that the late war may be merely the first 
stage in a cycle of ruin.” The implication of this state- 
ment, and indeed of the whole book, is that the white race 
is the world’s hope, and that its destruction would mean 
humanity's downfall. It is a common assumption, but it is 
only an assumption, a form of race egotism. 

The illogic of the book is that while its author denounces 
national prejudices and conflicts he is quite willing to stimu- 
late racial ones. He denies the values that inhere in other 
races than his own, and deprecates an idealism or doctrin- 
airism, such as the New Testament, for instance, sets forth, 
implying that all men are brothers, and that God is a com- 
mon father. He wants the “white civil war” to stop, but 
only so that the whites may be strong enough to master the 
rest of the world. From 1500 to 1900 they “carried forward 
the proud oriflamme of white expansion and world-domin- 
ion.” Japan's defeat of Russia marked the turn of the tide 
and was a landmark in history. 

The significance of this book is that the United States 
now has a thinker like Gobineau, author of “De'Inengalité 
des Races Humaines,” and Houston Chamberlain, author of 
“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century,” who is calling 
his countrymen to unite to fight inferior white and all non- 
white race stocks. What he wants is a “pan-Nordic syndi- 
cation of power for the safeguarding of the race heritage 
and the harmonious evolution of the whole white world.” 
It is a policy that involves anti-Semitism, restriction and 
ultimate exclusion from residence in America of the Medi- 
terranean races, and a combination of the United States 
with Great Britain and the British dominions to shut out 
settlement of Asiatics within their borders. Russian pan- 
Slavism is the next peril which Europe faces, especially if 
it succeeds under Bolshevik leadership in arraying the -pepu- 


so 


lations of mid-Asia and India against’ British rule. The 
author calls for Great Britain’s refusal to renew the alli- 
ance with Japan—a policy always denounced by British 


residents in the Orient and never more so than now. 


NORDISK FREDSKALENDER, 1919-20. Edited by Knut Sandstet 
and issued in Stockholm by Svenska Freds. Och Skil- 
jedomsforeningens Forlag. 

This admirably printed and illustrated annual yearbook 

of the Northern Peace Union includes among its contents a 


valuable symposium of opinion on what should now be 
adopted as the international language, publicists, philolo- 
zists, traders, and business men in countries other than 


France, England, and Germany being furnished with ques- 
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tionaires. English has majority of the votes, French not a 
few, and here and there a voter appears favoring a return 
to Latin. It is generally conceded that the war has mili- 
tated against acceptance of an “international” language for 
some time to come, the emphasis upon “nationalism” help- 
ing to create this reaction. The manual also contains much 
official information as to the developments in the peace 
movement in Scandinavian countries. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN THE Ligutr oF THE War. By 
the Committce on the War and the Religious Outlook, 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Association Press, New York City. Pp. 302, 
with appendices. 


THE 


This is one of a series of books projected by the Council, 
und the second to be published. It has been edited by a 
committee working under the direction of Robert E. Speer. 
It deals with subdivisions of the general topic, indicated by 
the following topics: “The Enhanced Significance and 
Urgency of Foreign Missions in the Light of War”; “The 
Effect of War on the Religious Outlook in Various Lands,” 
and “Missionary Principles and Policies in the Light of 
War.” No preceding conflict has ever so seriously disturbed 
the Christian churches of the world, probing into the ethics 
of their conduct, the propriety of their methods as propa- 
gandists, and the interrelations of missionary and national- 
istic propaganda. Similarly, no previous war has called 
forth just such literature as is found in this compilation of 
opinions by men and women in all lands, facing a variety 
of problems due to changes in political and social structure 
on a scale never before seen. 


Wilson Harris. i. P. Dut- 
Pp. 206, with appendices. 


Tne Peace IN MAKkiIne. By H. 
ton & Co., New York City. 
Mr. Harris represented the London Daily Chronicle at 
Paris during the Peace Conference. He previously had 
written a book on “President Wilson, His Problems and His 
Policy.” An admirer of the President then, he still is; and 


the reader gets quite a different impression in this book of 


the American delegation’s record at Paris from that which 
is registered in Professor Keynes’s book. Mr. Harris has a 
good pictorial style, and when he describes the external 
aspects of the conference he is at his best. He believes in 
the League, justifies most of the decisions of the Confer- 
ence, and expects the League to gain in prestige, so that in 
time, by the use of no stronger pressure than an economic 
boycott on a world scale, any recalcitrant power may be 
forced to obey the fiats of the League. It is strange how 
many theorists salve their international consciences with 
the ointment of that worst of all war agonies, an “inter- 
national boycott.” 


Wis- 


287. 


Owen 
Pp. 


A STRAIGHT DEAL OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. By 
ter. The Maemillan Co., New York City. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Wister man of letters, of the old stock of first 
settlers in and about Philadelphia, bred on British litera- 
ture and political traditions, and personally rampant for 

American participation in the war with Germany at least 

three years before the United States entered the conflict. 

His only solution of future foreign relations of the United 

States is by an alliance of the republic with the empire; 

and, so believing, he wishes no friction to arise now. This 

book deals with the share that American school-books have 
had in causing antipathy to Great Britain among the people 
of this country; with the cases of friction between the two 
that have been settled by diplomacy, though not 
without leaving scars; and with the differences in manners 
and .customs which at first make it difficult for the two 
peoples to understand or to like each other. The book is 
marred by. slurs on responsible national officials who knew 
the precise state of public opinion of the whole country from 

1914 to 1917, and. by ignorance of conditions that make for 

more or less permanent conflict between Great Britain and 

the United States, so long as the British policy is imperial- 
istic and so long as Great Britain is a monarchy. Pleading 
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for amity, Mr. Wister often shows venom, directed against 
conditions here which he does not like, but which he is quite 
powerless to change, the United States being what it is, a 
nation including men of many races, many of which do not 
love Great Britain and never will. He is quite justified in 
pleading for use of school-books that tell the truth. But 
here again the plain fact is that school histories cannot be 
written and widely used in this country which dea! with 
history objectively. Religious, racial, and sectional preju- 
dices, organized to bring pressure upon publishers, see to it 
that the tale is told as the peoples who read them want it 
told. 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF FRANCE IN 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. By Captain 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York City. 


This is an authorized edition, issued under the patronage 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, of a 
work by an assistant professor of the Faculty of Letters in 
the University of Montpelier, and translated by Mrs. Mary 
Bushnell Coleman. It is dedicated to M. Jusserand, the 
present Ambassador of France to the United States, whose 
own writings on this theme have been done with a charac- 
teristic combination of scholarship and literary charm. The 
author was in this country in 1916, speaking in the interests 
of France and visiting not less than fifty of our cities. He 
fought with distinction in the French army in the Argonne 
district, was severely wounded, and was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor and mentioned in dispatches. Coming to 
us on his “furlough of convalescence,” he not only won us 
by his distinction of mind and spirit, but also fell in love 
with our ideals and national characteristics. Returning 
home, he decided to tell anew the story of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau for the benefit of both French and American 
readers; and he did his work well. He claims for his book 
a spirit of truth and friendship, but lays no ¢laim to special 
erudition. 

No reader of this book can fail to be impressed with the 
intellectual and spiritual values as well as the military 
salvation which the young republic received from the aid 
France gave us in our Revolution. Louis XVI, Vergennes, 
Franklin, Lafayette, Washington and men had to 
meet then, as we are meeting now, a variety of forces hos- 
tile to the establishment of friendly relations between the 
two peoples. Individualism, parochialism, congressional 
stupidity and meanness, and hostile propaganda, then as 
now, made the task of the responsible leaders in the rap- 
prochement more difficult than it should have been. But 
when the war closed, when Lafayette and Rochambeau re- 
turned home, and when war gave way to diplomacy, and 
the terms of peace had to be made, the two peoples loved 
each other with an affection that resembled nothing ever 
known before in history. It was a love that faded, but did 
not pass away. It flamed up again during 1914-18, and 
nothing now should mar the course of its further develop- 
ment. 
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MEMOIR OF FRED A. 


IMMORTAL Youtn: A 
Macgrath-Sherrill Press, Boston. 


Lucien Price. 
$1.00. 


“The. wastage of war,” as it decimates the best of the 
thinkers, artists, and spiritual leaders of the youth of a 
land, has been much dwelt upon by British and French 
writers since the armistice was signed. For some unac- 
countable reason, American authors have not emphasized 
this horrible phase of the problem. But Mr. Price, a Boston 
journalist, always goes to the target of truth in his think- 
ing and writing. Hence this memoir he has written of a 
gallant friend, who was a rising portrait painter, provokes 
thought on this grimmest side of war at the same time that 
it delights the reader with the story of the friendship 
formed by the two men from the mid-West. Their reactions 
to the neo-Puritanism of Boston, their revels in Nature’s 
charms as displayed on ocean front and inland hill, and 
their midnight talks on art, literature, and social recon- 
struction are registered with a light Gailic touch and ironic 
power, 
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